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By Dorothy Ballard 


TR the season of mystery. ... 

No, the season of hurry and scurry, thought Ruth, with 
a wry twist of her mouth as she reached across the table 
for another sheet of gaily printed wrapping paper. Mystery 
was for people with leisure—children and saints in cloisters. 
Mothers just don’t have time for mystery. 

This year the feeling of hurry had begun even earlier 
than usual. There was Janie’s angel costume to make for 
the kindergarten play. Phil needed a shepherd robe and 
sandals for the church pageant. Jim wanted the office 
staff in for a fireside sing the night after he put up the tree. 
And there were still half the greeting cards to address, 
more gifts to buy and wrap and mail. Ruth’s brows drew 
together tautly as her mind raced over the list of things 
still to be done. 

“Who are all those for?” Five-year-old Janie, tiptoeing 
on slippered feet, appeared suddenly at Ruth’s elbow. She 
pointed at the assortment of merchandise on the card table. 

“For Aunt Mildred and her family, for the Millers, for 
Cousin Betty, and for your teacher. I showed them to you 
vesterday.” Poised uncomfortably on the edge of her chair, 
Ruth drew a pair of gloves from the pile and bent over to 
rummage through a carton full of gift boxes saved from 
other vears. She tried three before she found one that would 
take the gloves. As she straightened up, her wrist flipped 
over in an automatic movement that brought the face of her 
watch into view. Four o'clock already! What had become 
of those long, long days between Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas that she remembered out of the past, days with time 
to savor each meaningful rite that led up to The Day? Must 


busy grown-ups be forever shut out of that experience? 

Once, as a little girl, when her father had turned on the 
light in the star at the top of the tree, there had come to 
Ruth a moment of such exaltation and glory that she had 
burst out singing, “Star of wonder, star of night, star with 
royal beauty bright. é 

That star, the song, and the feeling fused to become her 
special symbol of Christmas. As she grew older, the child's 
excitement about hidden parcels and family fun was grad- 
ually transmuted into trembling wonder before the miracle 
of love that made the very life of God become the Light 
of men. Sometimes the moment came in church, sometimes 
when she was caroling with schoolmates, sometimes when 
she was walking home at dusk, watching the Christmas 
lights wink on in houses along the snowy street. It didnt 
matter; it was her moment, and it came each year. 

She had told Jim about it. He had sung with her as he 
lighted the star at the top of their first Christmas tree to- 
gether. “We'll share it with our children some day,” Ruth 
said, leaning closer into the curve of his arm. 

But by the time Phil and Janie were old enough to be 
told, the special moments no longer came. There were too 
many lesser moments to deal with. 

“Mother, can I have some paper and ribbon?” Janie, 
eves bright with an inner secret, pressed against her mother, 
and knocked the gloves to the floor. 

“What for, child?” Ruth’s voice was unnaturally brusque 
with tension. 

Some of the brightness left Janie’s eyes. “To wrap a 
present.” She brushed back her dark bangs and waited 
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quietly while Ruth peeled off a layer of tissue and snipped 
a length of red ribbon from the spool. Janie accepted them 
with a nod and ran on her toes out of the room. Before 
Ruth had finished making a bow on the glove package, 
Janie was back. 

“I need a box, too.” 

“Look in that carton.” Ruth sighed when Janie chose 
the largest box, wondering briefly for what sort of gift her 
unpredictable child needed so deep a container. It was 
only a flitting query. Ruth’s mind returned immediately 
to dealing with the landslide of details rushing down on her 
from the heights of the holiday ahead. Jim will have to take 
the car Friday to meet Grandpa and Grandma at the air- 
port. | mustn’t forget to order the stuff to make pies and 
candy for the deacon’s baskets. And call Mrs. Mowry about 
decorating the— 

“See, Mother.” 

Ruth frowned again at her watch in the waning day- 
light. Then, repenting her “don’t bother me, I'm busy” 
gesture, she looked at the package that Janie held out. 

“Why, darling, that’s nice.” 

The red ribbon was limp with many tyings and re- 
tyings, but Janie’s patience and supply of gummed tape 
had disciplined the covering tissue into reasonable smooth- 
ness. Ruth tucked in the last obstreperous fold. “Very 
nice, indeed. Who is it for?” 

Janie’s dark brown eves, their glow restored, looked 
candidly into her mother’s hazel ones. 

“It's for Jesus.” 

“Oh?” Ruth kept the surprise out of her face, but she 






couldn't help adding, “Why are you giving a present to 
him?” 

“Because Christmas is his birthday. I’m going to put it 
under the tree over there.” 

Ruth pushed back her chair and turned away from the 
colorful disarray of the table. “I'm glad you remembered, 
Janie. I—well, sometimes I get so busy I almost forget. 
Christmas is Jesus’s birthday.” 

She took the box gently from Janie’s hands, lifted it, 
shook it. It had no weight, made no sound. She could not 
imagine what cherished plaything, what smudgy drawing 
or gadget from the five-and-dime a child would consider 
suitable to present to God Incarnate. The answer became 
suddenly important, for children, like saints in cloisters, 
have time to think. 

“T filled it with what Jesus wants most,” explained Janie. 

“Yes? And what is that?” Ruth held her breath at the 
end of her question. 

“Love,” said Janie simply. 

She took the box and laid it under the tree, patting and 
pushing it until it was half-hidden, half-revealed by the 
green boughs. 

A welling, swelling tide of joyful perception swept Ruth 
to her feet and across the room to touch the switch that 
lighted the tree. The glowing jewels of color, topped by 
the star’s white brilliance, shone on the upturned faces 
of mother and child. Ruth stretched out her hand to Janie. 
“Sing with me, Janie. ‘Star of wonder, star of night, star 
with royal beauty bright!’ ” 

The moment and the mystery had returned. 
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‘Inside Russia’ 


« Thank you for referring to my reports 
on Russia as “cogent” in your issue of 
October 29 (“Précis,” p. 20), but I am 
afraid I haven't been clear. In the inter- 
ests of honesty, I would like to correct 
two misinterpretations I seem to have 
given your reporter. “We had the dis- 
tinct impression that (the churches’ talk 
about peace) was only lip service in line 
with the official pronouncements” is a 
statement that I—and I am sure the other 
five Friends who traveled with me— 
would deny. The Russian people, Chris- 
tian and nonreligious, are deeply con- 
cerned with peace, and since they have 
known well the tragedy of war, this 
concern is a real one. All recent visitors 
to Russia have brought back the im- 
pression that this preoccupation is a real 
one, although Russian propagandists 
certainly make the most of it. The Bap- 
tist groups with which we had the most 
contact and the deepest fellowship are 
not pacifist, but their sermons on the 
love of God, love for men, and peace 
throughout the world are sincere and 
indicative of a faith held through great 
difficulties. 

My criticism of the Russian concern 
for peace is not that it is mere “lip serv- 
ice,” but that, even in the case of re- 
ligious groups, it does not take into 
consideration the facts of world affairs 
as they appear outside the U.S.S.R. The 
churches’ complete endorsement of the 
Soviet Union’s peace aims seems to us 
narrow and unrealistic, but since it is 


PRESBYTERY 
MEETING —1995 











“As an epitome of all these prin- 
ciples, my candidate for Moderator 


is a man, who... .” 











the only channel through which the 
churches can exert any effort for peace, 
perhaps it is understandable. 

I can remember describing the Rus- 
sians as “always strange, always hard to 
understand” in an effort to convey the 
difficulty of comprehension of Russian 
history and ways that has been present 
for us even in Czarist times. I did not 
mean to imply that each Russian is a 
strange individual. Perhaps the most 
valuable lesson that a traveler brings 
back to America is that these people. 
wrong though they may be, are very 
human, often very ordinary. We were 
treated with kindness and_ hospitality 
during our visit to the Soviet Union. We 
have, of course, criticisms, but we want 
those criticisms to be based as pene- 
tratingly and honestly as our brief ob- 
servations allowed. —ELEANOR ZELLIOT 

Richmond, Indiana 


Dead Sea Scrolls 


« The article on the Essene brotherhood 
[“What About the Dead Sea Scrolls?”] 
by Dr. Floyd V. Filson in the October 
29 issue of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE was 
most enlightening, and I want to thank 
you for (it)... . 

I hope we may be kept informed as 
these newly discovered scrolls are trans- 
lated... . —Mnrs. N. D. McCroskey 

Anaconda, Montana 


‘International Hymn’ 


« ... Ihave read the Reverend Herbert 
Beecher Hudnut’s “International Hymn” 
in the October 29, 1955, issue of Pres- 
BYTERIAN LiFe. It is a timely and thrill- 
ing testimony to the teachings of Christ 
and their applicability to the vast prob- 
lems of our day. Wouldn’t it be wonder- 
ful if this hymn [swept] the Christian 
Churches of America and perhaps also 
England? . .. —Mrs. Joun J. De Boer 

Champaign, Illinois 


Replies to Mr. MacMurraugh 


« ... I might be wasting my time 
to answer Mr. MacMurraugh (P. L., 
“Sounding Board” October 29, 1955). 
But as a Christian I feel I must. Souls 
have no color, Mr. MacMurraugh. In the 
sight of God we are all His children. 
Yours in Christ. —J. E. Watson 

Santa Maria, California 


« ... There are millions of Christians 

who are praying daily for people like 
(Mr. MacMurraugh). 

—JoHn M. GorMLEY 

Summit Hill, Pennsylvania 

(Continued on page §) 
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SHOP TALK 





THE COVER gives us an unusual 
view of an unusual group of Christ- 
mas carolers. These young people 
are practicing for an evening of 
Yuletide song in snow-covered Stony 
Point, New York. Almost all of them 
have never had an American Christ- 
mas before, and most have never 
seen snow. For the warm story of 
young people from overseas enjoy- 
ing a Christmas together away from 
home, read A Houseful of Friends 
(page 12). 


Some readers may wonder how 
P.L.—or any other magazine, for 
that matter—manages to bring them 
an on-the-spot Christmas story two 
weeks before. There’s no magic in 
the answer—just hard work and 
some careful planning at least four- 
teen months ahead of publication. 
As vou have now guessed, the cover 
storv this issue was photographed 
last December by Associate Editor 
Carl Karsch. This was the second 
Christinas in a row spent away from 
home by Carl and “B” Karsch on a 
story assignment. “B” helps her hus- 
band with light- 
ing and caption 
information. The 
Karsches don't 
feel sacrificial 
about their Christ- 
mases away from 
home —“Most en- 





joOvable assign- “pr 

ment of the year,” sillassin 
says Carl. P.S. The Karsches will 
soon be bundling into their car with 
suitcases and camera equipment for 
another wintry journey over Christ- 
mas. Where? We'll let you know 
—next December. 


Assistant Editor 
Mary Seth, author 
of The Collabora- 
tors (page 8), was 
happy to find out 
that Mrs. Cla- 
rence Dickinson 
hadwrittena 
book on religious 
art. Although 
Mary had done stints on the Ladies’ 
Home Journal staff and the Church's 
Board of Christian Education before 
coming to P.L. two vears ago, she’s 
an artist at heart. Her latest en- 
thusiasm is the creation of mobiles 
(those things that hang in the air) 
using Christian symbols. She is also 
a serious painter, and has exhibited 





Mary Seth 


prints and paintings in Philadelphia. 
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(Continued from page 4) 


The Scottish Church 

« In the article “Ministry in the 
“Works’” [PresByTERIAN LiFE, October 
1], James W. Hoffman says nothing 
about the work the lona Community and 
its leader, Dr. George F. MacLeod, have 
been doing to interpret the Church to 
the industrial population of Scotland. 
As one who observed the work of Iona, 
SCIO [Scottish Christian Industrial Or- 
der], and the industrial chaplains while 
a recent student at New College, Edin- 
burgh, I find this a grave omission in 








the picture. . ..—Justus J. FENNEL, Jr. 
New Haven, Connecticut 


Scottish people are well aware of Iona’s 
important place in industrial work. But 
as PResBYTERIAN Lire published a fea- 
ture article on Iona and Dr. MacLeod in 
the February 5, 1955, issue, we felt it 
unnecessary to repeat this information. 

—THE EDITORS 


‘Some Tremendous Trifles’ 


« i have just completed reading the 


[October 29] issue of PrespyTERIAN 
Lire. . . . Everything was good and to 


the point on the subject of the Refor- 
mation. I was particularly impressed by 
Dr. Harold Blake Walker’s “Medita- 
tions.” . . . In dignifying the trifles of 
our lives Dr. Walker also dignifies by 
implication the man of small talents. 
And since most of us are in that class, 
[the meditation] had a great appeal to 
MNO... . « —A. F. HorrsoMMER 

Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


The Clearing House 


_« Our head African nurse begged me 


to see whether I could get her a bell 


‘for her village church in the French 
| Cameroun. She will soon be retiring 
| and longs for something to take back to 





her village. Is there a church in Amer- 
ica wishing to dispose of a bell? 

—Mnrs. F. W. NEwMAN 

47 Claremont Avenue 

New York, New York 


Subscription—TV 

« Your readers seem to have gained the 
impression, perhaps from your “Seen 
and Heard” column of July 9, that sub- 
scription or “toll” television is a dubi- 
ous if not undesirable idea. 

This is not necessarily strange, since 
this whole concept is gaining proponents 
and opponents who see it only as all 
white or all black. Unfortunately the 
idea is sufficiently complex that popu- 
lar “opinion poll” reactions to it are sel- 
dom based on very thorough knowledge. 

Nearly 32,000,000 television sets now 

(Continued on page 34) 
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MEDITATIONS. 


By Harold Blake Walker 





Troubled by a Star 


When Herod the King had heard these 
things, he was troubled, and all Jeru- 
salem with him, (Matthew 2:3) 


MONG the ruins buried beneath 
daciedaee Jerusalem are the re- 
mains of the city Jesus knew. One ruin 
has been uncovered, and a church built 
over it. Archzeologists think it may be 
part of the court of Herod’s palace where 
Jesus was tried. Here, perhaps, the wise 
men paused to ask, “Where is he that is 
born King of the Jews?” 

The question the wise men asked in 
Herod’s court was like a body blow, 
struck at Herod’s security and prestige. 
Fear clutched at the old man’s heart. 
He thought he had murdered all his 
rivals, his wife, his two sons, and a dozen 
others. And now here was a new threat 
to his authority. Would rivals never 
cease to goad him? 

So when Herod heard news of a star, 
heralding the birth of a would-be King, 
he “was troubled.” Quite possibly, in 
his superstitious way, he suspected the 
star might be a sign of the displeasure 
of whatever gods there might be. But 
Cesar was his friend, or so Herod 
thought. Secretly he summoned the wise 
men to his court, to ask what time the 
star had appeared. What is more, he 
called the chief priests and elders of 
Isrel, men he despised, to ask them the 
meaning of the star. 

One thing was plain, both to the wise 
men and the chief priests, if not to 
Herod: namely, what the star stood for 
was a grim threat to what Herod stood 
for. Certainly the sublime ideals that 
broke upon the human scene at Beth- 
lehem’s manger were a challenge to the 
brutal authority of Herod’s will and 
ways. Henceforth Herod and his suc- 
cessors would be judged by Christ, and 
not the other way about. 

As John said at another time, “Every- 
one that doeth evil, hateth the light,” 
and it is true. Either we love the highest 
or we hate it. There is no in-between. 
We hate ideals we have no mind to cher- 
ish, and we scorn “do-gooders” if we 
have no will to serve the good of others. 
Commonly we sneer at aspirations we do 
not share, and likewise we discredit 
those who cherish worthy dreams if all 
our dreams are dead. Perhaps, like 
Herod, we are afraid to seem as shoddy 
as we feel inside. 

Christmas is a threat to evil anywhere. 
It troubles those who rule behind the 
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Iron Curtain, just as it troubled Herod 
long ago. It is a silent judgment on a 
scheme of things devoid of truth and 
honor. There is a relentless power in 
Christmas and those who, like Herod, 
hate it come off second best. 

So there is hope, always hope in the 
face of evil, and those who wear crowns 
or hold power by virtue of evil rest un- 
easy. They swim against the tides of the 
universe itself, tides revealed in the 
mind and spirit of Jesus Christ our Lord. 
They are doomed, like Belshazzar and 
his minions who mocked the dreams of 
Daniel and the ethic of the prophet’s 
God. Herod could not endure. No more 
can political systems in our day endure 
if they betray the ultimate values whose 
star was heralded by angels singing. 

Herod was troubled by the star, and 
for good reason. But the people of Jeru- 
salem were troubled for quite another 
reason. They had been crushed and 
ruled by Rome so long they scarcely 
dared to hope. They were troubled by 
their doubt. Life was cruel, and it was 
not easy even to stay alive. They had 
been deceived before by those who had 
come to promise freedom. They had 
been disillusioned. So, if they heard the 
“good tidings of great joy” at all, they 
were disposed to doubt. They wanted to 
believe, but couldn’t. 

It is thus with multitudes today. Life 
for us has not been easy, and trying to 
keep up with the pace of life keeps us 
exhausted in more ways than one. We 
would like to believe that “virtue is its 
own reward” and to be sure that “hon- 
esty is the best policy” even when it 
seems to come off second best. We would 
like to believe “it is more blessed to give 
than to receive,” but on the face of 
things we can’t be sure. It would be 
wonderful to “trust God, see all, nor be 
afraid,” but when we get down to cases, 
it looks as if a man had to look out for 
himself first. The “good tidings of great 
joy” would be good news indeed if we 
could believe it, but often we can’t. 

So the people of Jerusalem were 
troubled when they saw the star, trou- 
bled by their doubt. They had no wish 
to lean their lives on another illusion. 
They would rather struggle along, lean- 
ing their lives on things they could see 
and touch, than to gamble on an un- 
certainty. They were somewhat in the 
state of the village drunkard who was 
hauled into court regularly. Finally the 
judge inquired: “How with all this 
drunkenness do you manage to support 


yourself?” The drunkard replied, “Well, 
usually I lean against a fence.” 

Unfortunately, life has a way of re- 
moving the fence and insisting that we 
stand on our own inner beliefs and live 
in obedience to them. At any rate, we 
have to risk standing on them or else life 
comes to grief when our secular fences 
fall beneath our weight. 

Mind you, it never is easy to take a 
stand on an intangible belief in the face 
of realist scorn. It is no easy matter to 
affirm your faith in any man’s right to 
speak his mind when somebody is likely 
to call you “subversive” if you do. It is 
not easy to stand by your faith in the 
highest when the college crowd around 
you is going out to paint the town red. 
Standing by your ideals at a convention 
where everybody else is having an hi- 
larious time is a chore for heroes. 

You won't be troubled by the star, not 
if you are wise like the wise men of old. 
They took the star so seriously that when 
they saw it, “they rejoiced with exceed- 
ing great joy” and followed it to Bethle- 
hem. They knew the hazards. They had 
met Herod, and they knew him for what 
he was. They knew the difference be- 
tween what he stood for and the match- 
less things for which the star would for- 
ever stand. Without hesitation they took 
their stand beside the manger, leaving 
their gifts of “gold and frankincense and 
myrrh.” 

What is more, when they followed the 
star where it led, the wise men found 
what they really wanted. They found 
God. There is no other way to find him, 
save by following. The mystery of it is 
that when we follow, we find God seek- 
ing us. We learn, sometimes to our 
amazement, what a child learned watch- 
ing television. She was utterly absorbed 
in the program, and when her mother 
said impatiently, “Come on, Susie, turn 
off the television. It’s time for bed,” she 
replied, “Just a minute, mother, the man 
is talking to me.” 

You see, when we are really following 
anything, absorbed in it, the thing be- 
comes personal. If you are following a 
speaker with absorbed attention, he is 
speaking to you, not to the world in 
general. So, in the strange alchemy of 
the spiritual life, when we are following 
the King, born on Christmas Day so long 
ago, God speaks to us, not at random, 
but personally and intimately. That is 
the “good news” of the gospel, the word 
of the star to those who follow, not 
troubled, but rejoicing. 








THE By Mary Sern 
COLLABORATORS 


For fifty-one years 
Clarence and Helen Dickinson’s marriage 
has been a partnership in 


the composing, playing, and interpreting of sacred music 


The Dickinsons often walk on the promenade along the East River and sit in Gracie Square Park adjoining their apartment. 




















It was Reformation Sunday. The 
ushers in their cutaway coats and pin- 
striped trousers had everybody com- 
fortably seated in the Brick Presbyterian 
Church at 91st and Park Avenue, New 
York. At five minutes to eleven a hush 
fell on the congregation in the Greek 
Revival sanctuary. 

Clarence Dickinson in blue robe and 
white surplice had entered a little door 
and taken his place on the organ bench. 
Before long, sensitive fingers began a 
melody from the Genevan Psalter. The 
quality of the music was such that it 
was easy to understand what former 
minister of the church, the Reverend 
William Pierson Merrill, meant in his 
poem of appreciation about Dr. Dickin- 
son: 

Making of every melody and chord 

An act of worship to our unseen Lord. 
And using the resources of his art 

To bring God nearer to the human 

heart. 

For more than forty-six years, Dr. 
Dickinson has been organist and choir 
director of the Brick Church. 

In his address at the installation of 
the especially built Skinner organ in 
1919, Dr. Dickinson advocated a little 
“text” for the organ and choir by an old 
dean of Bristol in the sixteenth century: 
“*A song may find him who a sermon 
flies.’ Someone is sitting in the pew, 
but his mind and spirit may be far away. 
That day the sermon may have no mes- 
sage for his soul. Will perhaps a song 
find him? Isn’t it worthwhile for the 
choir and the director to ‘take a dare’ 
on this? Theirs may be the message that 
speaks God’s glory, Christ’s love, the 
tenderness of the ever-present Com- 
forter to that soul.” 

The anthem, “Sanctus,” for the Ref- 
ormation Day service was by Martin 
Luther and was sung by the vouth choir 
in the gallery, antiphonally with the 
chancel choir; the first hymn, Luther’s 
also: 

A mighty Fortress is our God, 

A bulwark never failing. . . . 

All the music enhanced and made 
clear the spiritual message of Dr. Paul 
Austin Wolfe’s sermon on the signifi- 
cance of Martin Luther’s act of nailing 
his ninetv-five theses on the doors of the 
Castle Church at Wittenberg, Germany, 
438 vears ago. It created an intimate and 
very personal sense of worship. 

Included in the service was an ancient 
Florentine litany melody with text writ- 
ten by Savonarola. After the service, 
Mrs. Clarence Dickinson explained the 
inclusion: “We didn’t want the people 
to forget Savonarola; he was a reformer 
within the Church, and was burned at 
the stake nineteen years before Luther 
posted the theses.” 

Helen and Clarence Dickinson are 
probably unique in church music, or in 
any other field for that matter. He is a 
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For more than forty-six years organist and choir director of the Brick Church, 
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Dr. Dickinson arrives at nine and plays through entire service before church. 


fine musician. They each hold a doctor 
of music degree. She is an author, phi- 
lologist, and authority on liturgy and 
religious art. In everything they collab- 
orate, the one aiding and complement- 
ing the other in such a manner that it 
is impossible to separate their work. 

In the fifty-one years of their marriage 
thev have published over 250 anthems 
and carols, plus numerous works for or- 
gan and other instruments. Their books 
include: Excursions in Musical History, 
A Book of Antiphons, The Troubadours 
and Their Music, A Nativity Play in An- 
cient Christmas Carols, The Technique 
and Art of Organ Playing, A Choir- 
master’s Guide. Mrs. Dickinson wrote 
German Masters of Art, A Treasury of 
Worship, and Metrical Translations of 
250 Anthems and Carols. 

The Dickinsons collaborated with Dr. 
Wolfe a little over ten years ago to pro- 
duce a book entitled, The Choir Loft 
and the Pulpit (H. W. Gray Co.), which 
includes fifty-two complete services of 
worship. “The text of the musical num- 
bers is in the thought of the service, the 
music in its mood.” According to the 
authors, “worship is an art in that, like 
the other arts, it has something to say 
about the spiritual life of man.” 

Romance as well as work has played 
a major role in the long and fascinating 
lives of Clarence and Helen Dickinson. 
They met in Switzerland in the summer 
of 1899—a Canadian girl with bright 
blue eves and long blond hair who was 
taking philosophy at Heidelberg Univer- 
sity (she looked like a Burne-Jones 
painting, he said); a handsome Hoosier 
with a sense of fun who was in Berlin 
to study with the Kaiser's organist (he 
had heavy dark hair and expressive 
eves, she said). 

They were two of a party of four 


who took a picnic lunch—“there was a 
whole roast chicken’— for a day-long 
visit to the Castle of Chillon on Lake 
Geneva. In three days they were en- 
gaged. But it was five years before they 
were wed. In those days a completed 
education and a “start in life” were pre- 
requisites to marriage. 

In 1899, European study was not the 
commonplace that it is today. It took 
imagination and initiative on the part of 
Helen Snyder to sail from Port Elmsley, 
Ontario (her birthplace). She was de- 
termined to study with famed philoso- 
pher, Kuno Fischer. 

She spent a year in the home of a 
German family to become more familiar 
with the language. Then she was ready 
to see Dr. Fischer. 

“IT never admit women to my classes,” 
he said. . . . “Well, I never have ad- 
mitted women to my lectures,” was his 
next comment . . . and, after a long con- 
versation, finally, “My lecture is at four 
o'clock this afternoon. I'll be glad to see 
you.” Helen was the first woman to re- 
ceive a Ph.D. in philosophy awarded 
summa cum laude from Heidelberg 
University (1901). 

When he met Helen Snyder, Indiana- 
born Clarence Dickinson was twenty- 
six and already an accomplished musi- 
cian. Although named Hoosier of the 
Year by the National Federation of 
Music Clubs in 1952, actually his fore- 
bears were from Massachusetts. His 
father, William C. Dickinson; his grand- 
father, Baxter Dickinson; and two uncles 
were all Presbyterian ministers. 

But his most famous relative 
Emily Dickinson, a recluse, who, after 
her death in 1886, became recognized 
as an outstanding lyricist, and whose 
poetry still seems contemporary. 

(Continued on page 35) 
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The 
Case for 


SPIRITUAL 


by W. Paul Monteath 


“Heal the sick, cleanse the lepers, . . . cast out devils. 

Christ told his immediate followers to cure physical and 
mental illness. Presumably, as most of his followers were 
not medically trained, he expected them to heal by non- 
inaterial means. In any case, the Bible makes it clear that 
many of them did cure a variety of ills by a method since 
termed “miraculous.” 

Rather early in Christian history the practice of spiritual 
healing declined, and Christ’s command was obeyed by 
the establishment of hospitals and the training of specialists 
in conventional healing methods. Through the centuries, 
however, there were hints and rumors of instances of heal- 
ing by extra-material means. 

The scientific age brought a rather arbitrary skepticism 
about spiritual healing which became widespread, even 
among Christians. Many otherwise open-minded people, for 
example, still smile at a mention of the miracles at Lourdes, 
even though the medical investigations of years make it 
hard to doubt that genuine cures have taken place. 

In 1866, at the height of the age of skepticism, came 
Christian Science, insisting that Christ’s prediction that his 
followers would perform “greater works than these” be 
taken seriously. Many Orthodox Christians found it hard 
to deny that something was lacking in a Christianity that 
left spiritual healing completely in the discard. 

On the other hand, the field of non-medical healing is a 
natural breeding ground for quacks and charlatans who do 
not scruple to raise false hopes among the handicapped and 
suffering. Moreover, some dabblers in spiritual healing— 
sincere or otherwise—have ignored the help of medical 
methods; personal tragedies resulting from this divorce be- 
tween spiritual and material approaches to illness have 
hardened the minds of many against the whole subject. 

With prayer, utmost caution, and deliberate avoidance 
of publicity, individuals in the major Churches in many 
countries have been studying and experimenting with spirit- 
ual healing—in the United States, the Episcopalians have 
probably been the most active. Last month, the National 
Conference on the Churches and Social Welfare, meeting 
in Cleveland, called for greater dependence on faith and 
prayer in healing the sick. 

A Church in which deliberation and action about spiritual 
healing have received the earnest attention of the com- 
munion’s highest governing body is the Church of Scotland. 
We present a special report by the Reverend W. Paul Mont- 
eath, minister of Thornliebank Church, Glasglow, on spir- 


itual healing in the Church of Scotland. —Tee unesem 
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MINISTER Was asked to pay a sick call on an elderly 

lady, Miss Ann, who had fallen a victim of pleu- 

risy. The only other occupant of the home, Miss 

Mary, Miss Ann’s sister, welcomed the pastor 

and told him that the doctor took a grave view of the 
patient’s condition. In fact, she might die. 

The patient did not realize how ill she was. During gen- 
eral conversation on a variety of subjects the minister 
learned from the patient herself that there was a special 
walk that she had frequently enjoyed along the lovely shore 
between the pier at Gourock and the Cloch Lighthouse on 
the Firth of Clyde. It was a walk of about one mile. She 
hoped to enjoy it soon again. 

The desire was most unexpected in one so ill, but to Miss 
Mary’s surprise the minister encouraged this desire and 
said to her, “Once Miss Ann is sufficiently recovered, why 
shouldn't you stay with your relatives in Gourock for a 
while? In due time she would be able to have her walk.” 

The minister thought Miss Mary was a little shocked at 
the suggestion, but Miss Ann visibly quickened. 

After this visit had been agreed upon, the minister took 
the patient’s hand in his and prayed for healing. 

Three days later he returned. Miss Ann had passed the 
crisis in her illness and was much better. But she had for- 
gotten all about her desired walk. Again the minister took 
her hand and prayed for continued healing. 

A month later she began attending his church again and 
continued doing so for over two years. She died last year 
at the age of seventy-six years. The cause of her death was 
heart failure. 

Miss Ann was a member of my church, and I was her 
minister. Before I visited her, I had no immediate knowl- 
edge of the subject of healing apart from what I had read 
in the New Testament. But the case of Miss Ann set me 
wondering. 

Had I, by means of an impulsive action, touched some 
spring in Miss Ann’s mind? What part had my taking her 
hand played in her recovery? Had our prayers really been 
answered? Would it not be more reasonable to give the 
credit of recovery entirely to the doctor’s treatment? On 
second thought I wondered whether all these factors might 
be necessary and complementary to ensure Miss Ann’s 
restoration to health. 
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HEALING 


Such an introduction to the subject must be typical of 
the experience of many ministers in the Church of Scotland 


today. Up and down the land a surprising number of men 
are quietly and unobtrusively but actively engaged in in- 


vestigating healing through prayer, with or without the 
laving on of hands. Others are giving intense study to the 
subject but have not vet begun to practice. Still others are 
making an approach through psychology, emphasizing the 
spiritual factor in therapy and its relation to psychosomatic 
medicine, a field which modern doctors are exploring. 

In May, 1954, the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland appointed a Special Commission to investigate 
spiritual healing. The Commission is still at work and is 


composed of ministers, doctors, psychologists, and practic- 


ing spiritual healers. In May, 1955, an Interim Report was 
presented to the General Assembly by the Convener who 
said, among other things: “A factor which emphasizes the 
need for a true understanding of the ministry of spiritual 
healing is a recognition of the close connection and constant 
interaction between body, mind, and spirit; and a resulting 
recognition by many doctors and ministers that closer mu- 
tual cooperation is required.” 

Jesus healed. He sent out the twelve disciples having 
“given them power . . . to cure diseases. And he sent them 
to preach the kingdom of God and to heal the sick” (Luke 


9:1-2). In the Gospel of Matthew the twelve disciples are 


commanded, “Heal the sick, cleanse the lepers, raise the 
dead, cast out devils: freely ve have received, freely give” 


(Matthew 10:8). 


We should note that Jesus commissioned the men who 
had a living faith in him and who had dedicated their lives 
to the propagation of his gospel. 

Some healers feel that the offer of spiritual healing should 
only be made by ordained ministers of the gospel, that the 
offer should be part of the normal work of a minister. They 
think that high standards could thus be made to prevail and 
false interpretations and unwholesome teachings be pre- 
vented. 

Many Presbyterians in Scotland have set up special com- 
mittees to investigate this vital subject and have invited 
skilled lavmen to serve on them. No final consensus of 
opinion has vet been formulated, but that will come in time. 


One presbytery has been encouraged by the local hospital 
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A special report 
on the ministry of healing 
as practiced in some 


Presbyterian churches in Scotland 


authorities to establish a weekly service of intercession 
for the sick, the first of which was held on May 4, 1955. 
Years before the Commission began its work, a member 
of the present Glasgow healing group of ministers read a 
book by the American Agnes Sanford entitled The Healing 
Light. It so impressed him that he wrote to her and asked 
her to pray for his sick aunt, which she did. Peace and case 
from pain came to the sick lady. Miss Sanford’s secretary 
informed the Scottish minister that Miss Sanford was com- 
ing to Britain to attend the London Exhibition in 1951. 
He arranged for her to visit Glasgow, where she lectured 
on healing in Renfield Street Church. Following upon that, 
the minister, at the invitation of Dr. George MacLeod, 
leader of the Iona Community and a ministerial member 
of the Glasgow Presbytery, continued his interest by con- 
ducting a course of lectures on the various forms of spir- 
itual healing for a small but intensely interested audience 
of clergy and laymen. Soon there followed the formation of 
a Ministers’ Group. That Group has done much to forward 
the interest in and the study of healing in Scotland. 
About a vear after the formation of the Ministers’ Group, 
a series of healing services sponsored by them was held 
in various Glasgow churches. At first each service was too 
long—two hours—but soon as many as eight ministers offered 
the ministry of the laving on of hands, thus shortening the 
service. These services continue to be held and are adver- 
tised through a mailing list of known sympathizers. 
There are similar groups in Edinburgh. Aberdeen, Dun- 
dee, and other cities or towns in Scotland; but I believe that 
the Glas¢ 
The men engaged in spiritual healing with whom I have 
talked have expressed a desire that I maintain their privacy 
and protect them from undue publicity, a request which I 


Group is among the strongest and most active. 


obey. The cases which I am about to cite have been related 
to me by the minister involved or are sufficiently well 
vouched for to be trustworthy. 

Let us consider the work of the Reverend A., an East 
End Glasgow minister, sixty-eight vears old, who has been 
practicing healing for eight vears. He now treats about one 
hundred people each week, either at his church or in a 
clinic, both situated in densely populated districts of the 
city. A medical doctor collaborates with him in his clinic. 

(Continued on page 37) 





Christmas can be a lonely time 


for students from other lands. 


But at Stony Point they find 


A Houseful 
of Friends 


Muffled against cold, carolers tour town on Christmas 
Eve. They welcomed invitations into homes to warm 
up and relight candles. Once they crammed into bed- 
room of injured boy who wanted to hear them sing. 
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Fon thousands of students from countries overseas, this 
can be a bleak season. Coming to the United States to earn 
advanced degrees often results in several years of separa- 
tion from loved ones. At Christmastime, when dormitories 
and classrooms are deserted, loneliness can be particularly 
acute. Some students are fortunate enough to be invited 
home with American friends; many more would gladly ac- 
cept invitations if they were offered. 

Each year some thirty of them come to Stony Point, New 
York, as guests of the Board of Foreign Missions at the 
spacious Gilmore-Sloane House (P.L., Jan. 23, 1954). For 
four days the students, who are in this country under Board 
sponsorship, eagerly learn new customs and tell each other 
nostalgically of their homelands, where Christianity often 
is not the principal religion. 

On Christmas Eve, after caroling around the town and 
attending the midnight service at the small Presbyterian 
church, the students return for their devotions. Last year, 
Changno Lee, oldest in the group and whose seven children 
were home in Korea, began by hanging on the Christmas 
tree a present from refugees in Europe: stars made from 
straw and tied with string from relief packages. Marie Sabri 
read part of the Christmas story in Arabic; Hester Jason, a 
Filipino, concluded it in English. A girl from Thailand 
prayed: “... Help us to know, to understand, to love people 
of other lands as we have come to know each other here.” 
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Learning new customs quickly, school principal from 
India, Felicia Sunderlal, arranges greens over fire- 
place as others trim tree. Not a doorway or chande- 
lier downstairs escaped the touch of the decorators. 


Text and photegraphs by CARL G. KARSCH 
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A 
HOUSEFUL 
OF FRIENDS 


Following breakfast Christmas morning, students gather 
in the living room for Santa Claus, complete with whiskers 
and bulging pack. “Someone usually enjoys pointing out 
that I have to use the front door instead of the chimney,” 
says Santa, who the rest of the year is superintendent Ernie 
Moser. Each guest brings a present marked for a boy or 
girl, and the Board contributes gifts for everyone. “One 
year we gave them slipper socks,” recalls Margaret Flory 
of the Board’s New York staff. “As they traded with one 
another to get the size and color each wanted, the living 
room took on the appearance of a Middle East bazaar.” 

Sometime during the holiday the students try to manage 
a trip by car up the Hudson to Franklin Roosevelt's home 
at Hyde Park and to the military academy at West Point. 
One vear when there was too much snow for driving, they 
borrowed sleds. After Ernie Moser’s wife, Edna, lent all 
the dungarees on hand, there was still one girl left, an 
Indian wearing a peach-colored sari and light-weight coat. 
Edna gave her the only item left—a suit of full-length winter 
underwear yellowed with age. A few minutes later, as Edna 
returned from answering the phone, she saw the girl—who 
had put on the underwear over her other clothes—running 
happily across the field for her first ride on a sled. 

Sunday morning, students in teams of two visit churches 
in the area, taking part in the Sunday-school and morning 
worship services. Last year Kwi Ock Moon sang a hymn. 
As the Korean girl stood at the door after the service, one 
church member expressed his thanks. “Your singing,” he 
said, “has reminded me what Christmas really means.” 











Japanese students acquaint group with Christmas 
hymns from homeland. Man second from right, blinded 
in basketball accident, follows braille hymnal. 
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; SA oven . 
Fifteen-year-old Il Hi Synn of Korea tries tenta- 





tive toots on tiny horn found in stocking he was 


allowed to hang as youngest member of the group. 
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Playful tug by Sritong Arreewongse of Thailand who is a mother of three, determines whether Santa’s beard 
is genuine. After distributing presents, Ernie Moser, Stony Point superintendent, was unmasked. Sritong teaches 
in Presbyterian school, came to the United States to learn new techniques of work with young people. 
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Bouncing plastic bubble fascinates Hester Jason of Nursing student Mani Bloch dons Thai dress to 
the Philippines. Blowing new ones soon exhausted demonstrate a dance. Each of the guests took turns 
supply of liquid plastic in set which was a present. telling how Christmas is observed in his country. 
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Churchmen, Educators 
Probe Religion in Schools 


For the past month, churchmen and 
educators have been deeply concerned 
about public and private education— 
and religion’s role in the classrooms of 
of the nation. 

Last week more than fifty delegates 
from Protestant, Orthodox, Roman Cath- 
olic, and Jewish groups were among the 
234 representatives of organizations who 
participated in the White House Con- 
ference on Education. 

On Sunday, November 20, the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy in the United States 
issued a 2,400-word statement on the 
place of the private, Church-related 
school in the American educational sys- 
tem. And early in November, some 200 
churchmen and educators met in St. 
Louis, Missouri, for a three-day confer- 
ence on religion and public education 
sponsored by the National Council of 
Churches and the Metropolitan Church 
Federation of St. Louis. 

In general it was agreed that religion 
is needed in the schools, but the usual 
wide differences came up again on the 
handling of this training and on the 
right of private schools to public aid. 

The Roman Catholic bishops declared 
that all private schools in America exist 
by right as part of the U. S. system. Pri- 
vate and Church-related schools, the 
bishops asserted also, are such a part of 
the nation’s educational program that 
their students “have the right to benefit 
from those measures, grants or aids, 
which are manifestly designed for the 
health, safety, and welfare of American 
vouth, irresponsive of the schools at- 
tended.” 

The Roman prelates also reminded 
the nation of their Church’s belief re- 
garding “the parochial school as the nec- 
essary safeguard of the faith of her chil- 
dren.” 

At the Protestant conference, a sub- 
committee on the meeting’s main topic, 
“The Christian and the Public Schools,” 
stated that the “schools may teach about 
religion or its value as a fundamental fac- 
tor in our national life. They may not 
teach in such a wavy as to serve the sec- 
tarian needs of any ecclesiastical institu- 
tion individually or collectively.” One 
section described the public schools as 
“the bulwark of freedom.” Some thirty 
million voungsters are being educated 
in tax-supported schools. Around five 
million attend privately supported insti- 


tifions. 
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Benevolence Giving 
Up 19.7 Per Cent 


Presbyterians may give 20 per 
cent more this year to benevolence 
causes of the General Assembly. 
Roger H. Johnson, secretary of 
finance of the General Council, last 
month reported an increase of 19.7 
per cent over the first ten months 
of 1954. By October 31, churches 
had contributed $10,918,816. 

If this rate of giving continues, 
Mr. Johnson pointed out, a sub- 
stantial portion of the four and a 
half million dollars voted for capital 
needs here and abroad will be met. 
This amount is in addition to the 
basic operating budget of $14,- 
650,000. Crucial weeks, he added, 
are the ones remaining in 1955, 
since it is during this period that 
25 per cent of the vear’s benevo- 
lence money is normally received. 











Ranch Given 
To Church Board 


A 21,000-acre ranch was accepted 
last month by the Board of Christian 
Education of the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. The $250,000 property, located 
in the beautiful valley of the Chama 
River sixtv-three miles north of Santa 
Fe, New Mexico, was presented to the 
Board by Mr. and Mrs. Arthur N. Pack, 
Presbyterians from Tucson, Arizona. It 
will be used for retreats, conferences, 
and similar programs of a national as 
well as area character. The site includes 
a twentv-acre oasis, nine houses suitable 
for lodgings and conferences, corrals, 
barns, and other buildings. The architec- 
ture is Spanish. 

Mr. Pack, a retired ranch- and resort- 
operator is an elder in the Mountain 
View Presbyterian Church of Tucson 
(the Reverend Paul David Sholin, pas- 
tor). 


The World Scene: 
Thoughts for Advent 


With the spirit of Geneva’s summit 
meeting apparently doused by a return 
to cold war, and with the free world 
troubled all the way from the Mediter- 
ranean to the South Pacific, Christians 
had plenty to mull over as the Advent 
season began. 

Last month four leaders in the field 


of religion had suggestions to offer to 
the Christians of the West. 

In a lecture at New York's Union 
Theological Seminary, Dr. Arnold J. 
Toynbee, noted and often controversial 
British historian, said that Christianity 
must “purge itself” of “self-centeredness” 
and “Western accessories.” 

“Man is always relapsing from the 
worship of God to the worship of his 
tribe or himself,” he said. “Christianity 
is a gospel not for the West, but for all 
mankind. We treat Christianity as if its 
virtue were not derived from being 
Christian, but from being Western.” 

He also said Christianity must free 
itself from the “belief that it is unique. 
. . . One can believe that one has re- 
ceived revelation without necessarily 
believing he has received exclusive rev- 
elation,” he said. “Exclusive-mindedness 
is one of the most fatal sins, the sin of 
pride. 

“If the imitation of God is man’s task, 
then the task of us human beings is to 
break out of our self-centeredness.” 

Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, president 
of the National Council of Churches, 
reminded delegates to Cleveland's Con- 
ference on the Churches and Social Wel- 
fare that the “liberation of men from 
the bondage of poverty, disease, selfish- 
ness, hatred, and material values” was 
the goal of the Churches. 

The business of the Christian Church 
is and ‘alwavs has been, he said, “the 
founding of hospitals, the encourage- 
ment of philanthropy, the conversion of 
selfishness, the experimentation with 
new political and economic systems de- 
signed for greater freedom and more 
equal prosperity.” 

He suggested that those engaged in 
social work accept the title of “do-good- 
ers,” often applied to them derisively by 
“cynical men. . . . Let it be known to 
all our critics that it is our revolution to 
do good to all men, especially to the 
weak and ignorant, the evil and the lost,” 
he said. 

Former colonial peoples may be “de- 
livered over to the common enemy of 
all civilized mankind” unless the United 
States speaks out more clearly, the Rev- 
erend John LaFarge, S.J., of New York, 
warned in Washington, D.C. 

Father LaFarge, associate editor of 
America, national Jesuit weekly, voiced 
the warning in accepting the 1955 peace 
award of the Catholic Association for 
International Peace. 

“It is time for the United States to 
register more clearly its conviction that 
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colonialism as a policy is dead,” he said. 
“Mere negation of coloniatism is not 
enough. 

“The heart of the matter is, I think, 
that we speak more clearly to these 
people, letting them know of our con- 
fidence in their own ability to improve 
themselves and regenerate themselves.” 

“Our period has experienced many 
revolutionary transformations,” said the 
famed theologian Dr. Paul Tillich in a 
sermon at Union Seminary in New York. 
“Today we are reacting against further 
revolutions and transformations.” 

The Harvard Divinity School profes- 
sor stated that this attitude was “com- 
pletely understandable” but observed 
that it conflicted with the teaching of 
Paul (“And be not conformed to this 
world; but be ye transformed by the re- 
newing of your mind, that ye may prove 
what is that good, and acceptable . . .”). 

Dr. Tillich urged his listeners to fol- 
low Paul’s advice, but warned that the 
non-conformist must be prepared to 
risk all for his beliefs. But, he added, 
“He who risks and fails can be forgiven. 
He who never risks and never fails is a 
failure in his whole being. He is not 
forgiven, for he never seeks forgiveness.” 


United Church Women 
Meet in Cleveland 


A charge that some Protestant com- 
munions, while voting for desegregation 
of the races, “persist in spiritual segre- 
gation of women” was made last month 
at the seventh national assembly of 
United Church Women. Addressing 
3,000 delegates and visitors to the Cleve- 
land, Ohio, meeting, Mrs. W. Murdoch 
MacLeod, New York general director of 
the organization, said that some denomi- 
nations segregate women “either by ac- 
tual vote or by remaining silent on the 
issue. ‘Go ye into all the world,” she 
declared, was meant for “men and 
women alike.” 

Although women may lack formal 
recognition in some Churches, the 
UCW’s meeting gave evidence of wom- 
en’s leadership in the Church and of 
their identification with issues reaching 
far beyond the confines of Main Street. 
United Church Women is a general de- 
partment of the National Council of 
Churches, and represents some ten mil- 
lion Protestant and Eastern Orthodox 
women. 

Observers noted a new awareness on 
the part of delegates of the significance 
of world revolution and its demands on 
the Church. The organization’s newly 
elected president, Mrs. Theodore O. 
Wedel, of Washington, D.C., summed 
up this shift in attitude: “This is the 
most significant moment in our fourteen- 
year history. While still aware of the 
importance of our local concerns, our 
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place in the international picture came 
alive for us here.” 

Speakers, including some of the vis- 
itors from twenty-one countries, re- 
ported on crises in various areas of the 
world and suggested possible solutions. 

The Reverend Dr. M. A. Thomas, 


‘pastor of the Mar Thoma church in 


Travancore, India, warned that “democ- 
racy won't have a ghost of a chance” in 
Asia unless there is “a radical economic 
and social readjustment. . . . The half- 
starved millions . prefer four sand- 
wiches to the Four Freedoms.” 

A three-point program for turning un- 
decided peoples away from Communism 
was outlined by Dr. James H. Robinson, 
pastor of New York City’s Presbyterian 
Church of the Master. He suggested that 
Americans commit our most outstanding 
young people to demonstrate democracy 
to the world, take our friends into de- 
cision-making levels, and “pledge our 
lives and our fortunes to secure peace 





Mrs. Theodore O. Wedel is newly elected 
president of United Church Women. 


and freedom for the world.” 

Other addresses, including one by 
former Ambassador to India Chester 
Bowles, warned that the Western world 
must not be lulled by the Soviets. Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt said, “Unless we 
constantly fight Communism on _ the 
economic, cultural, and spiritual fronts, 
we are apt to wake up some day and find 
a Communist world.” 

Mile. Madeleine Barot, head of wom- 
en’s work for the World Council of 
Churches, observed that the women’s 
need to be accepted as “co-workers” 
with men is a “burning question in Asia, 
Africa, Latin America, and in parts of 
Europe. . . . Most of the Churches have 
long recognized the good work done by 
women,” she said, “but men need to 
accept women as real partners and give 
up the practice of running the world 
alone.” 


Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, president 
of the National Council of Churches, 
labeled the use of Biblical injunctions 
in order to keep women in an inferior 
position as a “misinterpretation of the 
Bible.” 

In an interview after her election as 
UCW president, Mrs. Wedel declared 
that church women will have an _in- 
creasingly important influence on the 
American political scene, particularly in 
building peace. “We believe we possess, 
as a united group, a vast power for good. 
We mean to exercise it.” The new presi- 
dent is a prominent Episcopalian. Her 
husband is director of the College of 
Preachers at the National Cathedral in 
Washington. 

As a preliminary action, the delegates 
approved resolutions: 

& calling for a complete revision of the 
McCarran-Walter Immigration Act. 

& asking the U. S. government to ratify 
the United Nations genocide convention, 
to vote for the adoption of the conven- 
tion on human rights in the UN General 
Assembly, and to continue disarmament 
talks within the UN. 

& rejecting legal censorship of movies 
as “subject to political influence.” 

& opposing peacetime universal mili- 
tary training, including the compulsory 
reserve system. 

& supporting the use of atomic power 
for the benefit of mankind. 

& asking church women to support 
“more intelligent listener interest in 
radio and television.” 

During the assembly, a mobile unit 
for use in providing a Christian ministry 
to Kikuyu tribesmen was dedicated. The 
Africa-bound unit is a station wagon 
equipped with worship materials, au- 
diovisual equipment, and extensive med- 
ical supplies to be used to help victims 
of Mau Mau terrorism. The gift was 
purchased from funds collected during 
the annual observance of the World Day 
of Prayer. 


Rural Churchmen Honor 
Missouri Family of Nine 


Special honor came to one rural fam- 
ily last month when the second National 
Presbyterian Town and Country Confer- 
ence convened in Springfield, Missouri. 
Selected as one of the nation’s outstand- 
ing Church families were Mr. and Mrs. 
Harlan Gatton, of Crane, Missouri, and 
their seven children. 

Five hundred and fifty pastors, lead- 
ers, and other workers in rural Presbyte- 
rian churches in thirty-seven states came 
to Springfield for the conference. The 
first such meeting was held in Cham- 
paign, Illinois, four years ago. 

Dr. Henry S. Randolph, secretary for 
the town and country church, the Board 

(Continued on page 19) 
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MI VOTING FAVORS ORDINATION — 
According to official results received by the Office 
of the General Assembly, there is strong support 
so far for the ordination of women to the Presby- 
terian ministry. Presbytery returns up to Thanks- 
giving indicated that delegates are giving this 
decision careful thought without regard to public 
argument. In the nation’s second and third largest 
presbyteries (Philadelphia and Pittsburgh), the 
delegates voted in favor of ordination despite ad- 
verse recommendations by their respective com- 
mittees on overtures. The Thanksgiving count was 
forty-six presbyteries affirmative to six negative. 
Since approval requires only a majority vote of the 
Church's 256 presbyteries, this vote would seem 
to be highly significant. Advocates of the overture 
must remember, however, that the presbyteries 
in which there is most doubt about the ordination 
of women will probably be the last to report. 





ME FAREWELL, NO FRIEND—One of the 
most amazing moves in the South African strug- 
gle over race was a letter written last month by an 
official in the South African State Information 
Office to Anglican clergyman Father Trevor Hud- 
dleston, courageous champion of Negro rights 
who has been recalled by his religious order to 
Great Britain. “How glad I am you are leaving my 
country,” said information specialist Hertzog Bier- 
mann to naturalized South African Huddleston. 
“You have left nothing undone to provoke the 
most un-Christian feelings in the hearts of all 
those who were able to form an appreciation of the 
mischief you have worked here. .. . Because of 
this, I see the hand of providence in the manner of 
your going. If ever a man deserved to be drummed 
out of a country, to be ignominiously deported as 
an undesirable immigrant, or, in the last resort, 
to be strung up from the nearest lamppost as a 
renegade, it was you... .” 





ME COINCIDENCE_For the past few years 
Francis Cardinal Spellman of New York has been 
making a Christmas pilgrimage to U.S. troops in 
Korea. When the National Council of Churches 
decided to send its president to visit armed forces 
personnel overseas a couple of years ago, the des- 
tination was also Korea. This year, however, the 
National Council has been thinking about the 
possibility of President Blake making a holiday 





visit to personnel in lonely Greenland. On Novem- 
ber 13—several weeks after the Council had first 
broached a Greenland trip, it was announced sud- 
denly that Cardinal Spellman would spend a week 
with U.S. servicemen in Greenland at the end of 
November. 


HE FOCUS —According to reports released last 
month, the Bandung Conference nations will meet 
again in Cairo, Egypt, during June, 1956. Prime 
Minister Nehru of India and Chinese Communist 
Premier Chou En Lai are expected to attend along 
with the representatives of twenty-six other Asian 
and African countries. This year’s meeting of these 
nations in Bandung, Indonesia, is now regarded 
as one of the most important gatherings in modern 
history. If this new meeting does take place, the 
world’s Christian Churches should not fail to show 
their interest. As far as is known, only one Ameri- 
can Church group—the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions—cabled greetings and_ best 
wishes to the Bandung conferees. 


MIN LINE OF DUTY — Australian Protestants 
will welcome the executive committee of the 
World Council of Churches this coming Febru- 
ary with a special Festival of Faith to be held in 
Sydney’s municipal exhibition grounds. The ex- 
ecutive committee meeting will mark the first 
time any World Council governing body has met 
in the Southern Hemisphere. @ Disciples of Christ 
Evangelist Dr. L. O. Leet of Dallas, Texas, can 
prove that a good memory can be an asset in 
church work. At a meeting in Washington’s Min- 
nesota Avenue Christian Church, he got more 
than 200 people to support a church “stewardship 
crusade” by correctly naming them an hour after 
he had been introduced to them at a reception. 
e@ The church building boom is greatest in the 
Northeast United States. The Northeast includes 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jer- 
sey, and Pennsylvania. @ More than 900 young 
persons inquired about the Presbyterian Board 
of Christian Education’s college scholarship pro- 
gram. Of this group, more than 600 applied to 
compete for the fifty awards. e A United Lutheran 
mission congregation formed near Dayton, Ohio 
has called itself “A Mighty Fortress.” As far as 
is known, this is the only church in the nation 
named after Luther’s famous hymn. 
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of National Missions, made the keynote 
address, recounting the history of Pres- 
bvterian interest in the rural field. He 
revealed that the denomination began 
its work in town and country sociology 
before the federal government was in- 
terested, and that there was _ sincere 
doubt in the early twentieth century 
among good Presbyterians that soil con- 
servation and farm organizations were 
the Church’s business. His speech also 
noted the participation of the Presbyte- 
rian Church in current interdenomina- 
tional efforts for rural America. 

During most of their three days to- 
gether, the town and country leaders 
were divided into seven study groups 
which, among them, studied ninety-nine 
achievement goals which have been 
established for rural churches. The goals 
ranged from a call for successful evan- 
gelism to the need for adequate church 
property insurance. 

The Gatton family proved to be much 
like other rural Presbyterian families, 
only perhaps more so. Harlan is the 
school principal at Galena, Missouri. The 
citation noted that * the Gattons 
have integrated their family life with the 
church by regular and prompt attend- 
ance, by serving as teachers, superin- 
tendent, elder, camp workers, church 
delegates, and choir singers. Grace at 
meals is standard. All habitually read 
the Bible daily.” 

The Reverend Clarence Smith, their 
pastor, said, “No church gathering finds 
them absent or tardy. Religion is their 
daily fare, their staff, and their life. They 
are the inspiration of the community, 
and the pride of the Presbyterian 
church.” 


Former Prisoner of Reds 
Says Faith is Best Ally 


What's the best way to resist Com- 
munist “brain washing”? Faith in God 
is the best answer, according to a long- 
time captive of the Reds. 

“My faith saved me—nothing else,” 
John H. Noble said. An American citizen 
who spent ten years as a prisoner in the 
Soviet Union, Mr. Noble believes that 
the armed forces should emphasize re- 
ligious training if they want men to resist 
Communist “brain washing” tactics. 

“A strong trust in God is the most ef- 
fective way to beat torture,” he believes. 
The former prisoner, now thirty-one, 
said last month that he saw many men 
subjected to interrogation by the Reds 
and_ those weakened first were 
“strangers to the Bible.” 

John Noble claims that the Air Force’s 
controversial “survival school” is ap- 
proaching the problem in the wrong way 
since physical fortitude alone is not 
enough to resist Communist starvation 
and brutality. 

“The volunteers for the Air 
‘brain washing’ drills know that the min- 
ute the torture becomes unbearable to 
them they can quit, but that’s the time 
in real life the Communists would heap 
it on,” he declared. 

At present Mr. Noble is writing a book 
and speaking to church groups about his 
religious experiences in the Soviet Union, 
including the secret worship services 
which he said were held in the Vokuta 
slave labor camp. 

A native of Detroit, he was arrested 
in the Soviet Zone of Germany in 1945 
and released last January. 


who 


Force 





The Gattons are shown receiving a certificate from the Rev. Charles T. Guest 
(right), pastor of the church at Poplar Bluff, Mo., and president of the Presby- 
terian Rural Fellowship. A son, a college student, was unable to be present. 
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On our way 
to church—arguing! 


That morning, everything went 
wrong. We started for church in 
silence angrier than any words. 

Then, just as we turned the cor- 
ner, a commanding and mighty 
voice stopped us in our tracks... 
the new bells had begun to play! 

Slowly then, their music sof- 
tened, became a humble hymn. We 
looked at each other, the hard, 
cross feelings gone. We reached for 
each other’s hands. 

This is the ministry of the bells. 
As their music floods the heart 
in need—so peace finds its way to 


the soul. 


now—your church can enjoy 
true bell music—without 
traditional expense 


Now, in a small wall 


cabinet, tiny bars of met- 





al produce the glorious 


of ancient cast bells—no 


music 


heavy tower, no traditional ex- 
pense. Plays from a simple key- 
board, or automatically—and plays 
true bell tones, through the “mod- 
ern miracle” of electronics, and the 
dedicated engineering of Strom- 
berg-Carlson. Write for the 12-page 
brochure—it tells how your church 
can own a Stromberg-Carlson caril- 


lon or bell system now. 


Stromberg-Carlson® 


A DIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 


SOUND EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
1250 Clifford Ave., Rochester 21, N. Y. 
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NEWS 


Epistle to a Pastor 

In the recent observance of the fif- 
teenth anniversary of Dr. Lawrence 
MacColl Horton’s pastorate in the Noro- 
ton Presbyterian Church, Darien, Con- 
necticut, the congregation presented a 
gift to him. With the gift was a letter, 
part of which read: 

“In the New Testament there are no 
less than fourteen letters from the 
Apostle Paul alone, written to the scat- 
tered litthke Church of Christ or to their 
members; but there is no letter from a 
church or congregation to Paul or any 
minister of such a church. Nevertheless, 
we believe congregations in Paul's time 
not only offered up pravers of thanks- 
giving to God for the ministrv thev re- 
ceived, but also wrote human letters of 
thanks to the ministers. We shall look 
for their discovery in some Dead Sea or 
Mediterranean cave, but . . . we are 
moved to write to vou now. 

“As a Christian congregation which 
feels itself very much one spiritual fam- 
ilv, despite our shortcomings and of- 
fenses, we write to vou in familiar re- 
spect and affection, as our pastor, 
minister, and friend in this our family 
in Christ which is at Darien. And al- 
though the present policy of our church 
assigns no office to vour wife, we grate- 
fully include her in our epistle, as Luke 
spoke of Lydia for the great good she 
was to the church and the disciples. 

“ . . You have, as Timothy savs, 
preached the Word in season and out, 
without regard for passing stvles and 
fashions; vou have reproved, rebuked, 
and exhorted us with all longsuffering 
and doctrine, about things which vou 
and we well know are signs of corrup- 
tion in some of us professing Christians 
—and here a little, there a little, some 
of us are in the wav of being confessing 
and practicing Christians. 

“You have prophesied to us, foresee- 
ing for us the consequences of small 
and great deviations from God’s laws, 
and vou have made familiar and helpful 
and comforting to us the life of Jesus 
as the way of keeping God’s laws and 
being of his Kingdom, both now and for 
all time. 

“For all these gifts of yours to us... 
we love and honor vou and we have 
wished to do something upon this anni- 
versarv to make it for vou and us, in 
a manner that would make you happy 
in vour customary wav—not for ourselves 
but for others. So we ask vou to accept, 
as some assurance of college educations 
for vour children, whate’re betide vou, 
these pieces of engraved paper. They do, 
to be sure, bear Caesar's superscription, 
but thev go to vou for vour children, 
with our constant prayer to our heavenly 
Father for his continued blessings upon 
you and them and us, in his service.” 
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Elder Brother Gift in 1952 aided construction at Presbyterian mission in Africa, 


Mrs. Nelson’s Tree Grows in Seattle 





Twenty-four Christmases ago, Mrs. 
Adolph Nelson of Seattle started to 
roll a financial snowball which has bene- 
fitted many Presbyterian mission proj- 
ects in this country and abroad. She 
began with her family, asking each 
member to put a gift of money in an 
envelope and to tie it on the Christmas 
tree as a present for the Christ Child. 

The next vear Mrs. Nelson suggested 
to the Ladies’ Missionary Society of the 
University Presbyterian Church, — of 
which she was a member, that the group 
decorate a Christmas tree with dollar 
bills. In 1933—the vear following—other 
Presbyterian churches adopted the idea, 
known as the Elder Brother Gift offer- 
ing. 

Now, twenty-two vears later, the 
Seattle Presbyterial Society, comprising 
women’s organizations in fifty churches, 
participates in the plan. Although the 
presbyterial has an annual budget of 
nearly $23,000, none of this special 
money is used for it. Instead, projects 





which otherwise could not be carried 
out are undertaken. 

As the Elder Brother idea gained mo- 
mentum, some steering apparatus be- 
came necessary. 

A committee is appointed each year 
to study carefully where the money 
should be sent. The women spend hours 
in interviews, handling correspondence, 
and making telephone calls. 

It is unfortunate that the early rec- 
ords of the project have been lost, so 
no one knows exactly how much has 
been received each vear. But the women 
of Seattle Presbyterial do not consider 
the statistics important; it is simply their 
way of celebrating Christmas. Moreover, 
they insist the money must not be cred- 
ited toward the amounts they give an- 
nually to support the Church Boards 
and agencies. 

In 1951 Lorna E. Logan, former Se- 
attleite who is now executive head of 
the Christian Service Department of the 
Donaldina Cameron House, was able to 





Presbyterial gift this year will buy hospital equipment for Embudo, New Mexico. 
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purchase a station wagon to be used 
in her work with the Chinese in San 
Francisco. There was also enough money 
to put permanent flooring in the chapel 
at the Tacoma, Washington, Indian 
Mission where the Reverend C. Walter 
Johnson serves as director. 

The Elder Brother Gift 
in 1952 was sent to Yaounde, French 
Cameroun, Africa, to help build a youth 
center. 

In 1953 Barber-Scotia College in Con- 
cord, North Carolina, was in danger of 
losing its accreditation because of its 
inadequate library, which consisted 
mainly of cast-off books. Since this four- 
vear college is essential to the training 
of young women in the South, the Board 
of National Missions anxious to 
build the library up to the required 
standard. But it lacked the necessary 
money. That year the Elder Brother 
Gift of $1,940 was sent to Barber-Scotia. 

Last year presbyterial members were 
concerned for the welfare of college stu- 
dents in South Korea. Accordingly, a 
check for $2,423 was sent to the Rev- 
erend Edward Adams, missionary in 
Korea, for the purpose of equipping a 
dormitory in a Korean Christian college. 

Mrs. Nelson, founder of the Elder 
Brother Gift, died in October; this year’s 
offering will be a memorial to her. “The 
Society is confident that the offering will 
be large enough this year to make pos- 
sible two projects,” says Mrs. R. H. Me- 
Elroy, president. Half of the gift will be 


Was 





of $1,500 | 


sent to Embudo Presbyterian Hospital | 


in New Mexico, where 
for hospital equipment and furnishings 
for the waiting room. 

The remainder will be sent to the 


it will be used | 





Reverend Raymond Day, who serves un- | 


der the board of National Missions at the 
Beacon Neighborhood House in Chi- 
cago. The money will enable a lot to be 
cleared, surfaced, and fenced, and a 
small quonset-type recreation and Chris- 
tian education building erected behind 
the present building. 

For children “in the four-block area 
surrounding Beacon House,” says Mr. 
Day, “the only place to play is our vard, 
25x100 feet.” 

A group of alumni of the University 
of Washington Westminster House who 


heard Mrs. J. C. Porter, a member of the | 
Elder Brother Gift committee, tell of the | 


Beacon Neighborhood House project 
have decided to send money for play- 
ground equipment. 

Although the women of Seattle are 
pleased with the success of the Elder 
Brother Gift, they are by no means con- 
tent to let it coast on its own momentum 
Each year they hope the offering will 


continue to snowball, giving unexpected | 


heip to Presbyterian mission work. 
—GRACE 
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BALDWIN... brings greater scope to Electronic Organs 


Baldwin superiority in the electronic organ 
brings the rich heritage and spiritual atmos- 
phere of the finest in traditional music 
within the reach of every church. For 
Baldwin excels in both range and fidelity 
of true organ tone. Standard controls and 
responsive action make the Baldwin easiest 


of all organs to play. A full range of models 
allows you to select a Baldwin best suited 
to your individual needs. For most in organ 
quality, performance and value, Baldwin is 
your logical choice. 

Contact your Baldwin dealer or write for 
specific information. 


Baldwin will finance your purchase of any Baldwin Organ or Piano. Ask 
your dealer or write for details of this manufacturer-customer service. 


Baldwin builds a complete line of pianos for church and educational needs. 


THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY 


Organ Division 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Please send full informa- 
tion on the following: 


(J Church Organs 
(J Home Organs 
(] Pianos 

(] Finance Plan 
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The Baldwin Piano Company, Organ Div. Dept. PL12 
1801 Gilbert Ave., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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Have You Tried HIGLEY’S 


¥ 7 ve 

Sunday School Lesson COMMENTARY? 
§ HIG @ Nothing like it! 24th 
el year of making BETTER 
TEACHERS. International 
Uniform Lesson Series. 
Saves time, ‘peps’ interest 
with four unique teaching 
plans. Supply all your teach- 
ers and see the effect —zeal, 
Bible knowledge, increase in 
souls. 25 special features, 


320 pages, washable 

cloth binding, only $2. 00 
Oder today from your bookstore, or 
DEPT. M-44 


THE HIGLEY PRESS ures, ino. 








Cc] Church Furniture 
C] Brass Appointments 
| Stained Glass Windows 


Send 
for 


LJ 
Catalogs [] 


Books of Remembrance 
Church School Supplies 
Visual Aids 


WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


ECCLESIOLOGISTS 
16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON 8, MASS 
Tel. CApitol Z-2150 
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NEW BROADMAN BOOKS 


T. B. MASTON 


A new book for young people and coun- 
selors that presents with refreshing scrutiny 
a look at the ethical problems of youth. 
RIGHT OR WRONG? will be helpful to 
parents, teachers, and leaders whose job 
it is to counsel young people. $2.00 


RALPH A. HERRING 
This book will give you a clear explanation 
of the Holy Spirit's place in your life, and 
will lead you into a growing knowledge of 
the divine Helper. An inspiring book pre- 
senting the potential power of a Christian 
life—based on empirical observation and 


biblical interpretation. $2.00 





ALTAR 
FIRES 


Compiled by JOE W. BURTON 


Here is a much-needed guide for daily 
family worship containing 366 short selec- 
tions—each reading consisting of a brief 
Bible text, an additional suggested Bible 
passage for reading, a short life-centered 
thought, and a prayer suggestion. $2.50 


BROADMAN PRESS “ "ovegiisdeirSne"™ 


FOR FAMILY 
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INVESTING YOUR MONEY 
IN TIMES LIKE THESE 


to bring you a safe, generous, assured lifetime income 


A free booklet tells you how, under a remarkable 
time-tested Annuity Plan, you can obtain a safe, 
generous, lifelong income that never changes, never 
fails through good times or bad—while at the same 
time your money helps in the vital work of distrib- 
uting the Bible throughout the world. For full de- 
tails, write THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
Dept. PL-612, 450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 





















Correspondence Notes and Envelopes 
EACH SHEET WITH A PHOTO OF YOUR CHURCH 


a Year-Around Seller! 
Quickly, easily sold for $1 per box of 24 sheets and 
24 envelopes. Generous profits for your organi- 
sation. No experience necessary. For samples and 
full information, just write: 
SPALDING PUBLISHERS, Dept. P, 754 E. 76th St. Chicago 19 Ill. 








NEWS 


Builder Gives Church Site 


“Everyone should belong ta a church 
in his own community,” California 
builder Andres Oddstad believes. And 
he recently backed up his convictions 
with the gift of a plot of ground to the 
Presbyterian Church. The hillside site 
where the church will stand overlooks 
Mr. Oddstad’s new housing development 
south of San Francisco—Linda Mar— 
which will eventually consist of 3,000 
units. 

Builder Oddstad believes that “a 
church within a new community sets the 
tone for the life of the community. This 
is especially important,” he says, “in 
Linda Mar, where the average family 
has between two and four children un- 
der the age of fourteen.” 

Linda Mar’s Presbyterian church is 
not built vet, but Presbyterian pastor 
Loren Duane Woodfin already lives in 
the development. There are 100 charter 
members in his congregation which 
meets in the development sales office. 
The group has hired an architect and 
hopes to see preliminary plans for the 
first unit in a couple of months. 

Over the hill from Linda Mar is Mr. 
Oddstad’s 700-house Rollingwood tract, 
recently visited by ten Russian housing 
experts inspecting building develop- 
ments in this country. They were so im- 
pressed by these low-cost houses that 
they bought one complete for display in 
Moscow. 

When Soviet Minister of Urban and 
Rural Construction I. V. Kozyulya 
showed surprise at the price, $13,750, 
Mr. Oddstad explained how mass pro- 
duction and prefabrication lowered his 
costs. The prefabricated sections are 
now being crated for shipment to Rus- 
sia. 

Andres Fjeldsted Oddstad, Jr., is of 
Icelandic descent with a Lutheran re- 
ligious background. He and his wife 
are now both members of the Presbyte- 
rian church at Menlo Park, where they 
live with their two children. 

A licensed engineering contractor and 
real-estate broker, Mr. Oddstad worked 
his way through the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, as a journeyman car- 
penter on home building projects in the 
San Francisco Bay area. “Andy” also did 
a stint in the Navy Demolition Corps, 
better known as the “Frogmen.” 


Church Scores in 
S. Africa School Battle 


The Roman Catholic Church of South 
Africa last month delivered its answer 
to the Bantu Education Act. Under this 
law Churches must hand over control 
of their mission schools to the govern- 
ment or lose state subsidies which for- 
merly made up most of their budgets. 
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In September the Roman Church be- 
gan a fund campaign to save its schools. 
The goal: $1,400,000 to be used to reim- 
burse schools and seminaries for loss of 
state aid. As funds continued to pour 
into dioceses throughout the country, 
overjoyed priests last month announced 
the fund had already been oversub- 
scribed by $300,000. “The campaign,” 
said the Canadian priest who came to 
South Africa to organize the drive, “ex- 
ceeds our wildest hopes.” 

At the beginning of December there 
was even better news—the fund had 
more than doubled. The Canadian cam- 
paign director, Father Peter Riffel, said, 
“What is more,the pledges are still com- 
ing in.” 

It was apparent the Roman Church 
could put to good use all the available 
money. Subsidies, already cut 25 per 
cent, will be entirely withdrawn by the 
end of 1957. Most Protestant and Angli- 
can Churches in South Africa have either 
closed their schools or turned them over 
to government control. 


Britain: The Price 
Of a State Church 

In the wake of the late Princess Mar- 
garet-Peter Townsend romance came a 
number of demands that the Church of 
England be separated from the govern- 
ment. Most argued that the Archbishop 
of Canterbury wields too much influ- 
ence on the royal family. 

The Reverend George Arthur Lewis 
Lloyd, a rural pastor who fortuitously 
found himself guest preacher at St. 
Paul’s Cathedral in London last month, 
called for disestablishment of the Church 
on the basis of principle rather than 
personalities. Secular interests, he main- 
tained, control the Church and limit its 
freedom. 

He asked whether the Church’s offi- 
cial connection with the State was 
worth the high price that is paid for it 
—limitation of her spiritual freedom, de- 
nial of any choice in the appointment of 
her leaders, and insidious secularism 
which results from constant attempts to 
impose upon the Church the State’s own 
lower standards of morals. 

“Surely the answer must be ‘no’,” the 
Anglican clergyman said. “Despite all 
that the Church has done in and for the 
nation, if it is to inspire the country, con- 
vert the country, capture the country for 
our Lord, as he has charged it to do, it 
must be free from the limitations of State 
control, the brakes and restraints of Es- 
tablishment.” 

Mr. Lloyd noted that bishops are 
nominated by the sovereign on the ad- 
vice of the Prime Minister, “who need 
not be a churchman or even a Christian. 
Our Prime Ministers have in the last 
forty years included a Welsh Baptist, a 
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Scottish Presbyterian, a Unitarian, and 
now a man who has defied the Church 
by remarrying after divorce,” he said. 

“Normally, appointments have been 
faithfully and conscientiously made on 
sound advice. The present Prime Min- 
ister is a man of integrity, and there is 
no reason to doubt that the same method 
will be followed. Nevertheless, the prin- 
ciple is utterly and completely wrong. 

“What is quite indefensible,” Mr. 
Lloyd said, “is that, if the church people 
by their own elected assemblies decide 
on a certain form of worship, that decis- 
ion can be negated by the State through 
an alignment of non-conformists and ag- 
nostics outvoting the churchmen in the 
House of Commons.” 

Church leaders could hardly remain 
silent in the face of such criticism. The 
Church of England Newspaper, dismis- 
sing Mr. Lloyd’s sermon as “baby talk,” 
declared, “Establishment is the great 
and only protector of minorities within 
the Church of England. If Mr. Lloyd had 
his way, it is obvious the positions of 
evangelicals and liberals in the Church 
would very soon be made intolerable. 
That is what he and his friends are after 
when they raised the tattered banner of 
disestablishment.” 

Added the Church Times, weekly 
spokesman for Anglo-Catholics: ‘ 
There is no significant support either in 
the country or in Parliament for break- 
ing the ancient and honorable bonds be- 
tween the English Church and the 
English people.” 


The Building Boom: 
No End in Sight 


Construction of churches, private hos- 
pitals, orphanages, homes for the aged, 
schools, and colleges will hit new highs 
before the end of 1955 and in 1956 ac- 
cording to the Departments of Com- 
merce and Labor. 

In 1955 the figure for church building 
alone will run to $740,000,000. This ex- 
ceeds the 1954 figure of $593,000,000 
by almost 25 per cent. Estimate for 1956 
is $850,000,000, another alltime high. 

Construction by private hospitals, or- 
phanages, and homes for the aged will 
total about $350,000,000 next year, the 
same as the anticipated total for this 
year, the report stated. 

Social and recreational building will 
amount to $275,000,000 next vear, ex- 
ceeding the 1955 figure by 12 per cent 

Private schools and colleges, most o 
which are church-supported, will erec 
$525,000,000 worth of new building 
and additions next vear, the Depart 
ments of Commerce and Labor pre 
dicted. This is 5 per cent more than th« 
estimated 1955 figure of $500,000,000. 
but less than the 1954 figure of $529,- 
000,000. 
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Family Haircut Kit 
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Guide 
Head 


First home haircutter with 
patented DUAL-HEAD Construction 
One head cuts—the other guides! 


Now your children will be neat and attractive 
without frequent costly trips to the barber. 
Trimm's exclusive Dual-Head enables you to 
give really professional-looking haircuts while 
your children peacefully watch their favorite 
TV program. The Trimm is quiet—won't dis- 
turb even tiny babies—and it won't interfere 
with TV picture or radio sound. 
@ A Practical Gift—Saves Haircut Money 


@ No Scissors Needed 

: Adjustable for long or short Hai 
ves positive gui gh 

: uns quietly—stays cool 
Complete, easy-to-follow instructions 

; Money-back Guarantee 


Men con even cut 
their own hair— $ 50* 
Women can style 
pA. like a pro- 


Mail This Coupon Today! 


O We Wonder Klip Corporation 

l 4121 N. Kilpatrick hea, Chicago 41, Illinois 

| Rush me 
Kits at $23.50* each. 

| (C0 Send with postage prepaid: enclosed is my check 


* Helreut 
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{Formerly known as “Pocket Bible Handbook”’} 


Book OF a Lifetime ... FOR a Lifetime 
Loved alike by... Young and Old 
Widely Used in Colleges and Seminaries 
Highly Commended by leading Magazines 
Specially Useful for S S Teachers 
Invaluable for all Bible Readers 
itis an Abbreviated Bible Commentary, with 
Notes on Books of the Bible, their Historical, Geo- 
graphical and Chronological Backgrounds, with 75 

Illustrative Maps: 

Amazing Archaeological Discoveries, 
Confirming or Illustrating Bible History, with 78 
Authentic Photographic Reproductions: 

Related Historical Data from the Annals of 
Babylon, Egypt, Assyria, Persia, Greece and Rome, 
touching the Bible Story: 

How We Got the Bible, Formation of Old and 
New Testaments, Apocryphal Books, Manuscripts, 
and Early Christian Writings: 

An Epitome of Church History, Connecting 
Bible Times with Our Own; Early Church Fathers, 
Persecutions, Rise of the Papacy, the Popes, Luther, 
and the Reformation. 

There is nothing published, of its size, that has 
anything like as much practical Biblical information. 
{ Further particulars sent on request} 

Now in its 


20th EDITION 
In this Edition, the Two Books, 
POCKET BIBLE HANDBOOK and BEST BIBLE VERSES 
are Combined into One, the HANDBOOK 
now containing Best Bible Verses. 


It has the same appearance and page size as the 
19th Edition, except it is about a quarter of an inch 
thicker, being 4 x 64 x 1% inches. 

956 Pages Cloth Bound $3.00 


{ Two $2.00 books combined into One, at $3.00. 
As books now sell, it is still a genuine bargain.} 


Order from your Bookstore or 


H. H. HALLEY, Box 774, Chicago 90, Ill. 
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1% NOW. 





MONEY 
A i) __ INSURED 
EACH ACCOUNT INSURED TO $10,000 


Phone or write today for FREE list of 
Insured Savings and Loan Associations 
paying 312% and sometimes even 
more! Individual and corporate ac- 
counts invited. Legal for Trust Funds. 
Accounts transferred without charge 


OUR SERVICES ARE FREE 


B. RAY ROBBINS CO., Dept. K-11, 
jeans 501 Sth Ave., W.V.17 (42 St.) MU 7-0067 
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Cash In On EVERY Occasion 
with MIDWEST Greeting Cards 


Make bigger profits ALL YEAR. Show 
Siren; -selling Valentines, Easter, 
Mother’s, Father’s Day Cards, plus 
best Birthday, Get-Wel assortments, 

etc. 4 new Valentine packs. Secret Pai 
Cards, unusual new ideas, exceptional 
. ifts, Gadgets, 

A+ srsonalized Stationery. Profits to 100% 
nm big line. Samples on approval. Write. 


Midwest CardCo., 1113 Washington Ave., Dept.613-c St. Louis 1, Mo. 
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Pulpit Hangings — Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Marking 118 Years of 
1837 Service to the Church 1955 
and Clergy 


SONS & VINING, ine. 


13) fost 23rd Street, New York 10. 





Cp PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 





NEWS: A SPECIAL REPORT 


Drama Comes Back To the Church 





or the second year a group of vouth- 
ful actors is being seen by congrega- 
| tions across the country. By presenting 
| professional plays in church sanctuaries, 
they are attempting to recover for the 
art of the theater a place in religion. 

| The Bishop’s Company had its incep- 
| tion in 1952 as an experiment to bring 
high-quality drama to churches in the 
|Los Angeles area. At that time the 
| founder, Phyllis Beardsley, had charge 
}of a dramatic club as part of her staff 
|dluties at the Westwood Community 
| Church. Small newspaper listings an- 
nounced that readings would be held 
downtown in First Methodist Church for 
“professionals interested in producing 
plays in churches.” The last four words, 
Phyllis says, brought out actors who 
shared her conviction: It was high time 
that drama, which was separated from 
the Church in the Middle Ages, again 
Secame a form of Christian worship. 
From the original applicants Phyllis se- 
lected a company of eleven, six of whom 
are on the current tour. All are church 
members, representing eight denomina- 
tions. Because of Methodist Bishop Ger- 
ald H. Kennedy’s encouragement and 
help in obtaining the all-important first 
engagements, the new troupe was named 
in his honor. 

The reputation of the company grew 
quickly. It soon expanded a schedule of 
Sunday evening performances to include 
weekday presentations. Ministers, 
pleased with the comments of their con- 
gregations, began requesting return en- 
gagements. “Our pattern for a perform- 
ance has remained the same,” says the 
company’s founder, who is also the 
mother of four children. The play, 
which always pertains to a moral 
ethical situation, is given at a worship 
service and at the point customarily re- 
served for the sermon. “We encourage 
the minister to read the script in ad- 
vance, so that prayers and hymns will fit 
the play’s theme.” Phyllis’s experience in 
writing for the theater has enabled her 
to make cuts which, while preserving a 
play’s continuity, permit a maximum 
running time of an hour and a quarter. 
Plays in this season’s repertoire include: 
The Boy with a Cart, A Sleep of Pris- 
oners, The Devil and Daniel Webster, 
and Billy Budd. 

Financial arrangements with congre- 
gations are uncomplicated. In return fer 
the performance, the church agrees to 
furnish the cast with room and board. 
There is no “guarantee.” Usually, tickets 
are distributed beforehand by the group 
in the church sponsoring the Company. 








“Patron’s tickets,” together with free- 


will offerings, are received during the 
service. Membership in the Company is 
not a means of getting rich. After ex- 
penses are met—meals and motels be- 
tween towns, payments and gas for the 
troupe’s twelve-year-old ex-Greyhound 
bus—the actors receive a share of what 
little is left. The Company played Wa- 
terbury, Connecticut, a few days after 
one of last fall’s hurricanes. “The 
church was filled, despite the recent de- 
struction and the rains that were con- 
tinuing,” recalls twenty-six-year-old Hal 
Bokar, the group's director. “We were 
happy to give the proceeds to help the 
reconstruction.” 

Audiences for the Bishop’s Company 
have not always been large. Last year 
in Albuquerque, New Mexico, they 
played to their smallest congregation— 
nine people, all that responded to a half- 
hearted announcement of their perform- 
ance. “Not even the minister came,” 
says actor Rudy Vest, who is also the 
bus driver. This fiasco occurred when 
the cast was enroute to Evanston, where 
they were to give three plays on the 
visitor's program of the World Council 
of Churches Assembly. Actress Eliza- 
beth Wolfe, who doubles as business 
manager, recalls, “We had only two 
shows, including the Albuquerque trag- 
edy, between Los Angeles and Evans- 
ton. We gave our first Evanston per- 
formance with $12.50 in the bank.” But 
from the World Council programs came 
enough engagements to keep the com- 
pany on the road for the next three 
months. “The happiest memory of Ev- 
anston.” Phyllis Beardsley says, “was the 
sight of Liz [Elizabeth] surrounded by 
ministers who wanted us to came to 
their churches.” 

These days the troupe is often ac- 
corded the celebrity treatment. Radio 
and television stations interview them 
on the air; members of the congrega- 
tions vie with each other to have the 
actors stay at their homes; women’s fa- 
vorite dishes are prepared for dinners 
honoring the Company. Minna Cald- 
well, who is seventy and became an 
actress after her husband’s death, is 
collecting the recipes she enjoyed most 
for a book to be called The Bishop’s 
Company Cookbook. Receptions are 
sometimes elaborate. In Garberville, Cal: 
ifornia, the high-school band marched 
in front of their bus in a parade to a 
large clearing in the redwoods forest for 
a special afternoon performance. The 
mayor and city officials of another Cali- 
fornia community met the Company on 
the outskirts with open cars. When the 
procession arrived downtown, the group 
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In the chancel of National Presbyterian Church, Washington, D. C., the Bishop’s 
Company rehearses for Billy Budd, adapted from the story by Herman Melville. 


of actors found themselves guests at a 
reception where their autographs were 
eagerly solicited. 

The Bishop’s Company has played in 
churches of practically every Protestant 
denomination. Once they performed in 
a’ synagogue in Cleveland. The group 
first became known nationally to Pres- 
byterians last spring at the Los Angeles 
General Assembly. Several members 
participated in the popular meeting of 
the Board ot Foreign Missions. The 
Board’s Western Area secretary, Archie 
R. Crouch, was so impressed with them 
that he has helped them make arrange- 
ments to tour a number of West Coast 
Presbyterian churches next spring. 

How the actors feel toward the goal 
they have set for themselves is well 
expressed by Ceorge Carlisle, sixty-five- 
vear-old character actor who got his 
start in silent films. George, a Congre- 
gationalist, concedes his earning days 
are about over, but hastens to add this is 
relatively unimportant. “This idea we've 
had—bringing good plavs to the 
churches—is beginning to catch on; that 
means much more to me than what I 
might be making out on the Coast.” 

—Cari G. Karscu 
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Evangelism Meetings 
Planned for Cuba 


Cuban Presbyterians are to receive 
some valuable assistance in furthering 
their program of evangelism. During the 
week of January 8 to 15, members of 
the General Assembly’s National Com- 
mission on Evangelism, together with 
the Division of Evangelism, will hold a 
series of worship services throughout the 
island. 

The Presbytery of Cuba, which is- 
sued the invitation for an evangelistic 
mission, has arranged a_ schedule of 
preaching in all its thirty-two churches. 
In addition there will be mass meetings 
in three principal cities: Placetas, Car- 
denas, and Havana. 

A team of women representing the 
National Council of PresbyterianWom- 
en's Organizations is planning confer- 
ences during the same period with 
members of the Cuban Presbyterial. At 
the conclusion of the mission, the Na- 
tional Commission on Evangelism will 
hold its annual meeting at Matanzas 
Seminary, whose president, Dr. Alfonso 
Rodriguez, invited the group from the 
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Wonderful 
Games 

for Family 
Play 
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GOING TO JERUSALEM This new non-sec- 
tarian Bible game is designed to revive ‘the 
faith of our fathers."" Moves are directed by 
well-known Scriptural verses. Equipment in- 
cludes an attractive edition of the Four 
Gospels of the New Testament. Endorsed by 
church leaders. $4.00 
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ROOK — A Parker four-suit card game. 
Fun for every member of the family. It can be 
played many different ways. Perfect for parties, 
particularly when age groups are mixed. $1.00; 
4-Pack Party Edition, $3.50 
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MONOPOLY — Parker Brothers’ trade- 
mark name for its real estate trading game. 
Here’s the world’s best game! Players have a 
wonderful time buying and selling properties, 
running railroads. $3.00, $4.00, $10.00 
ASTRON New! Astron has the surprise fea- 
ture of actual motion. A 54” map of the world 
is mounted on rollers, so that travel locations 
constantly change. $3.50 
SORRY The unusual method of play, con- 
trolled by the draw of Sorry cards, makes this 
game very popular. Tail-ender always has a 
chance to win. $2.50 
CHILDREN’S HOUR A collection of three de- 
lightful games for very young children. $2.00 


FAMOUS 
PARKER GAMES 


at all leading stores 
Canadian Agent: 
Copp Clark Co., Limited, Toronto 


FREE! Send for illustrated 28-page T'arker 
Games Party Booklet! Parker Brothers, Inc., 
Dept. 212, Salem, Mass. 
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“From the towers... © A a flock of bells take flight” - 


The Chief Chaplains of the United States Air Force = 
select SCHULMERICH Bess 


‘ 


“@arillonic Bells’* ~ 


TO RING THEIR SPIRIT-LIFTING HYMNS AT « . 2°: 
100 AIR BASE CHAPELS ACROSS THE NATION 2 


Schulmerich** Carillonic Bells” are the most 

honored of all bells. Remember the article, 

“He Set the Church Bells Ringing” in the 

April 1955 Reader’s Digest? Now their es 
spiritual influence has been enlisted by the ° 

Air Force—100 specially engineered 
Schulmerich instruments will beautify Bh. 
chapel worship for both Protestant and “aye 
Catholic airmen—the greatest recognition : 
ever accorded any bell maker. , ¥ 


What next?.../onored by installation 
in vour church, perhaps! Schuimerich offers 


the world’s finest bells, designed for any = 
liturgical use in cathedral, church or ~ ~~ 
chapel of aay faith. Learn how their soul- em 
stirring music promotes religious faith and 
practice. Write: . 
SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, INC. — 
5K47A Carillon Hill, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 
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- ~ = Write The House of Wicks 
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CHURCH FURNISHINGS & BRONZE TABLETS 
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——— Furnilre 


* + EARLY DELIVERY - - 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


PAYRE-SPIERS SGUDIOS# J.P REDINGTON & CO. 
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Imagine! 300 Gummed Labels — 
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NEWS 


Board Sponsors 
Alaska Mission Tours 


An early-summer traveling seminar to 
Alaska is being offered to thirty Presby- 
terians by the Board of National Mis- 
sions. The tour, planned in_ three 
sections, includes visits to Presbyterian 
mission work in most of Alaska. 

The first portion of the seminar be- 
gins June 20 in Seattle and offers tours 
in southeast Alaska of Haines House in 
Haines, Sheldon Jackson Junior College 
in Sitka, and side bus trips to Lake 
Bennett and the Mendenhall Glacier, 
Juneau. Ten stops are included in the 
ten-day tour. Cost is $300 per person. 

The second leg of the trip begins 
with a flight from Juneau June 29 to 
the interior. Points to be visited during 
seven days include Anchorage, Palmer, 
and the Vallev Presbyterian Hospital in 
Matanuska Vallev, Mount McKinley, the 
University of Alaska, Fairbanks, and Big 
Delta. Highlights will be a tour of a 
gold mine and a view of the Midnight 
Sun from Pedro Dome. Cost is an addi- 
tional $165 per person. 

The concluding section of the semi- 
nar is a three-day trip to the Arctic 
Coast, concluding July 6. Stops include 
Barrow at the Arctic Circle, Kotzebue, 
and Nome. Cost is an additional $175 
per person in a group of less than 
twenty, or $150 each if the party has 
twentv to twenty-five members. Dr. J. 
Earl Jackman, National Missions secre- 
tary for work in Alaska, will conduct 
the seminar. [Reservations should be 
made with Dr. Merlyn A. Chappel, 
secretary, Division of Missionary Sup- 
port, Board of National Missions, 156 
Fifth Avenue, New York 10, New York.] 


Church Union Plan 
Delayed in India 


In the period of growing cooperation 
between Churches since World War II, 
Indian Christians have played a leading 
part. In 1947, the Christian Church re- 
joiced when Presbyterian, Anglican, 
Baptist, and Methodist groups formed 
the now-famed Church of South India. 
And recently, church leaders through- 
out the world were watching with in- 
terest the negotiations between Protes- 
tant and Anglican Churches in North 
India and Pakistan. 

But the watchers must now relax 
their hopes. The proposed merger of 
Anglican and Protestant Churches in 
Northern India and Pakistan will be de- 
laved at least five or six years so that 
objections by participating groups can 
be ironed out. 

The delay was voted at Allahabad, 
India, by a negotiating committee rep- 
resenting the five bodies involved in the 
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union scheme. The five participants are 
the United Church of Northern India; 
the Church of India, Pakistan, Burma, 
and Ceylon (Anglican); the Methodist 
Church in Southern Asia; the British and 
Australian Methodist Missionary Soci- 
eties; and the Baptist Church. 

The original merger timetable called 
for the negotiating Churches to vote on 
a merger plan this year or next. Now a 
plan will not be submitted to them until 
1959 or 1960. Meanwhile, the negoti- 
ating committee will revise the scheme 
to overcome objections. 

Dr. A. Ralla Ram of Allahabad, a 
joint secretary of the negotiating com- 
mittee, said three “serious difficulties” 
had arisen. “Some leading Anglicans 
feel we have not yet sufficiently made 
clear the formula to be used in unify- 
ing the various ministries,” he said. 
“Baptists feel that, in making infant bap- 
tism and believer's baptism alternate 
practices, we have not adequately faced 
up to some of their lurking difficulties. 

“Meanwhile, our Methodist brethren, 
in common with some United Church 
leaders, feel that changes incorporated 
in the revised plan of 1953 at the sug- 
gestion of some Anglican leaders cannot 
be accepted by them without further 
clarification. 

“As a result,” Dr. Ram said, the com- 
mittee “saw clearly that we would have 
to slow down our pace” and the plans 
were returned to subcommittees to iron 
out these and any other objections that 
might be raised by the negotiating 
Churches. 





On the Air 


Pilgrimage—John S. Bonnell in pas- 
toral counseling series. ABC radio 
network, Sunday 1:35 to 2:00 p.m. 
(EST). 


Protestant Hour—December 11—G. 
Raymond Campbell, of Oklahoma 
City. December 18—Ralph W. 
Lloyd of Maryville, Tennessee. De- 
cember 25— Francis W. Pritchard, 
Maryville. On about 250 radio sta- 
tions across America. 


Frontiers of Faith—Eugene C. 
Blake, host, NBC-TV network, Sun- 
day, 1:30 to 2:00 p.m. (EsT). 


Look Up and Live—for youth out- 
side the Church, with Charles Tem- 
pleton. CBS-TV network, Sunday, 
10:30 to 11:00 a.m. (EsT). 


Man to Man—new TV series with 
Louis H. Evans in the western zone 
and Donald G. Barnhouse in the 
central zone. 
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For the Record 
ANNIVERSARIES: 


Two hundred twenty-fifth. First Pres- 
byterian Congregation of Connecticut 
Farms, Union, New Jersey (the Rever- 
end Fred W. Druckenmiller, pastor). 
During the observance ten fifty-year 
members were honored, and anniversary 
gifts to the church were dedicated. 

Two hundredth. Westhampton Pres- 
byterian Church, Westhampton Beach, 
New York (the Reverend John H. Hen- 
drickson, pastor). 

One hundredth. Norwood Presbyte- 
rian Church, Alexis, Illinois (the Rev- 
erend Jesse L. Young, pastor). 

North Presbyterian Church, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio (the Reverend John K. Mitch- 
ell, pastor). During the celebration, 
ground was broken for a new Christian 
education building. 

Twenty-fifth. First Presbyterian 
Church, Hobbs, New Mexico (the Rev- 
erend James W. Hall, pastor). 


DEDICATIONS: 


Central Presbyterian Church, Long- 
mont, Colorado (the Reverend Stanley 
A. Goerner, pastor), of a Christian edu- 
cation unit which includes a chapel, 
pastor’s study, church office, and space 
for four church-school departments. 

First Presbyterian Church, Glidden, 
Iowa (the Reverend C. Harrison Becker, 
pastor), of a new organ. 

Second Presbyterian Church, Topeka, 
Kansas (the Reverend Lyle E. Olm- 
stead, pastor), of a new manse. 

Allentown Presbyterian Church, Al- 
lentown, New Jersey (the Reverend C. 
William Hassler, pastor), of a white 
marble baptismal font, a memorial to 
the late pastor emeritus of the church, 
the Reverend Robert W. Mark. 

Faith Chapel (the Reverend Thomas 
N. Kalshoven, pastor), a part of First 
Presbyterian Church, Watertown, New 
York, of an organ. 

The Winter Memorial Presbyterian 
Church, Casper, Wyoming (the Rever- 
end Alfred D. Sunderwirth, pastor), of 
the completed church. 


CORNERSTONE LAYINGS: 

First Presbyterian Church, Aplington, 
Iowa (the Reverend John B. Smircich. 
pastor), of a new church. 

The Presbyterian Church of Teaneck, 
West Englewood, New Jersey (the Rev- 
erend Herbert C. Willenberg, pastor), 
of an addition to the sanctuary, church- 
school building, and Fellowship Hall. 


GROUNDBREAKING: 


Lewis and Clark College, Portland, 
Orégon, for a new music building. It 
will be named for Dr. John Stark Evans, 
the present music director at the college. 





The new 
Biblical novel 
by the author 

of PRINCE OF 

EGYPT and 

THE BROTHER 


By DOROTHY 
CLARKE WILSON 


Few women in history combined beauty 
and evil to such a degree; few were as 
brilliant at winning men and nations 
to their ways as Jezebel. This fascinating 
story vividly re-creates the titanic Old 
Testament struggle between Jezebel, 
slave to a god of blood and war, and 
the prophets and people of Israel who 
refused to worship her evil deity. Doro- 
thy Clarke Wilson has created a novel 
of great excitement and suspense— 
steeped in the mood and spirit of the 
times. 
$3.95 at all bookstores 


McGRAW-HILL 











OF COURSE I AM PLEASED 
with my 
Princeton Seminary 
LIFE DIVIDEND GIFT 


On my gift of $5000 
I save $2914 in 
Capital Gains Tax and 
Income Tax Deductions 
I will get earnings 
on my gift for life 
THEN IT WILL WORK 
FOR A BETTER WORLD 


James K. Quay, Vice President 
PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
70 Mercer St., Princeton, N. J. 


Without obligation, please tell me about 
your LIFE DIVIDEND PLAN. 

Name 
Address 
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SCHOOLS & 
COLLEGES 


~ COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 
ALMA COLLEGE “aims, 


Michigan 
Synodical College of Michigan. Forthright in its 
Christian emphases. Fully accredited. co-educa 
tional liberal arts and pre-professional courses 
John Stanley Harker, President 
~ a ‘var hl . 7 nla bl A Presby- 
COLLEGE OF WOOSTER | "resy- 
coeducational, four year Liberal Arts, featuring Inde- 
mt ma Study for juniors and seniors. Excellent 
raining for professions: engineering, law, medicine, 
ministry, science and teaching. Write Director of 
Admissions, College of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio. 


DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 


Coeducational Presbyterian, Four years Liberal Arts 
Air Force R.O.T.C. Business, engineering, teacher 
education Pre-professional courses Emphasizes 
scholarship. Christian ideals. Beautiful campus in 
mts. Accredited. David K. Allen, Pres., Elkins, W. Va. 
’ Th : : var Fl 
GROVE CITY COLLEGE 
Coeducational, Four-year courses in Liberal Arts, 
Science, Commerce, ——— and Music. A 
beautiful campus with superior buildings. Modern 
dormitories for men and women. Air Force ROTC 


Unit. President Weir C. Ketler, Grove City. Pa. 


= *crrg?, . “se. . 
JAMESTOWN COLLEGE 
Christian, co-educational, fully accredited. Religion, 
science, business, teaching, music, nursing, social 
sciences; pre-medical, pre-law, etc. Annual cost for 
board, room, tuition and fees $795. Write President 
Edwin H. Rian, 3 nm, North Dak 33 
‘ “<y a) Pa ‘ ‘“s . St. Paul 5 
MACALESTER COLLEGE 3552858 
Coeducational, fully accredited, baianced curriculum 
in liberal arts and sciences, arts, music, pre-profes- 
sional courses, teaching (Kindergarten, primary and 
high school), business administration, journalism 
with emphasis on Christian citizenship 


MARYVILLE COLLEGE 


Founded 1819. A Presbyterian, coeducational, liberal 
arts college of 700 stucents emphasizing high schoi- 
arship. |ow expenses. positive Christian training 
Extensive student-help program. Write President 
Raiph Waldo Licyd. Box 8B. Maryville. Tennessee. 


‘TRINITY OF TEXAS 


in historic San Antonio, home of the Alamo. Near 
Mexico, Gulf Coast, famous Texas ranches. Year 
‘round temperate climate. Presbyterian. Fully ac- 
credited. Graduate division. New 107-acre campus 








James Woodin Laurie, Presid San Antonio, Texas 


UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 

Accredited Presbyterian college and seminary. Pre 
paring students for teaching. business. professions 
with strong program in Christian vocations. Write 


_Admissions Office. University of Dubuque. Dubuque. ta. 





WOMEN’S COLLEGES 
BE AVER COL L EGE Pretiojerian 


Liberal arts and professional curricula. B.A., B.S., and 
B.F.A. degrees. Strong academic program. Christian 
environment. Faculty-student ratio 1-9. Suburnan 
campus twenty minutes from Phila Write Admis 
sions Office. Box P. Beaver Collece. Jenkintown. Pa 


“MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 


goto ations for competitive scholarships due Feb 
20 SEB tests required. Fully accredited. Liberal 
aris. A.B. degree. 14 majors: music, art. Bible, 
drama. Courses in nursery school education Catalog. 
Mary Baldwin College, Dept. P, Staunton, Va. 











COEDUCATIONAL PREPARATORY 
WASHINGTON COLLEGE Yorations 


AC ADE MY provarctesy for grades 9 through 

yf program makes tui- 
tion, room, and a, ct $25 a month. Christian 
ideals Presbyterian a attention 








T. Henry Jabi Pres. Tenn. 





HOME STUDY 





. ik ~4y . 
CALVERT SCHOOL yor chides home 
Kindergarten-9th grade. Complete teaching manual; 
lessons, books. supplies. No experience needed. Guid- 
ance by Calvert teachers. 100.000 children have 
studied famous Calvert School-at-Home Courses 
50th vr. Catalog. 360 Tuscany Rd., Baltimore, Md. 
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NEWS 
Of People and Places 


CLOTHING FOR KOREA 

Again this vear Christian workers in 
Korea are appealing for warm clothing 
for needy refugee families and children 
of all ages. Donors are urged to include 
clothing for men and children. In the 
past the men and youngsters have re- 
ceived the smallest share of relief cloth- 
ing. Used-garment parcels may be sent 
by International Parcel Post to the Rev- 
erend Robert Rice, Presbyterian Mission, 
1 Nam San Dong, Taegu, Korea. 


RANCH 
BECOMES CONFERENCE GROUND 


One of the largest Christian edueation 
projects of its kind in the Synod of Cal- 
ifornia was begun recently through the 
purchase of a 340-acre tract in the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains as a_ conference 
ground by the Presbytery of San Joa- 
quin. Situated at an altitude of 5,000 
feet and adjacent to Yosemite National 
Park, the site was originally a privately 
owned ranch, complete with a large res- 
idence, two cottages, a barn, an orchard, 
and a developed water system. An esti- 
mated 3,000,000 feet of surplus market- 
able timber are available and will be 
cut during the next two vears. Summer- 


home sites are being offered San Joaquin 
Valley Presbyterians under attractive 
lease arrangements. One conference was 
held at the site during the past summer, 
and five are already planned for the 
1956 camping season. The ground was 
purchased for $74,000, and plans call 
for retirement of the debt within ten 
years. When development is completed, 
the project may well represent an in- 
vestment of a quarter of a million dol- 
lars. 


SPECIAL LECTURE SERIES 
Louisville Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary recently announced a series 
of lectures to be held in Harbison Me- 
morial Chapel from January 24 to Jan- 
uary 27, 1956. Lectures and discussion 
groups following will be devoted to a 
variety of topics, including prominent 
figures in Church history, urban and 
rural church developments, evangelism, 
and missions. All friends of the seminary 
are invited to attend the lectures without 
registration fee. Low-cost meals will be 
available in the refectory. A copy of the 
program with information about hotel 
accommodations may be obtained from 
Dr. L. C. Rudolph, Louisville Presbyte- 
rian Theological Seminary, 109 East 
Broadway, Louisville 2, Kentucky. 





FREIGHT STATION CLASSROOM 


When church-school enrollment far 
exceeded existing accommodations at 
First Presbyterian Church in Madeira, 
Ohio (the Reverend Robert E. Eversull, 
pastor), temporary quarters for classes 
had to be found. The Senior-High De- 
partment had been meeting in the vil- 





lage council chambers, but this year it 
became necessary to divide the group. 
When approached, the B & O Railroad 
acted promptly in arranging for the use 
of their station, which is presently oper- 
ating for freight service during the week. 
The class is taught by Mr. William Black, 
with the assistance of an occasional train 
passing through. 
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@ Miss Sara Perkins, R.N. (left), former 
missionary to China (see P. L., Oct. 29, 
'55) gave her first public bee ss in New 
York City in the assembly room of the 
Board of Foreign Missions of the Pres- 
byterian Church U.S.A. At right is Miss 
Lillian McCarthy, president of the office 
staff organization of 127, whose mem- 
bers prayed daily for Miss Perkins’s re- 
lease during the four and a half years of 
her imprisonment by Communists. 





PRESBYTERIAN YOUTH FFA PRESIDENT 

At the recent twenty-eighth annual 
convention of the 384,000-member Fu- 
ture Farmers of America organization, 
Daniel Dunham of Lakeview, Oregon, 
was elected national president. Dan, 
who was the 1954-55 Oregon state pres- 
ident, has a one third partnership with 
his parents in an 875-acre ranch in 
southeastern Oregon. He is a member 
of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Lakeview (the Reverend Charles Wayne 
Julier, pastor) which he joined in 1949 
at age thirteen. 


GREEK VETERAN REPAYS KINDNESS 

In appreciation of the kindness shown 
his family by Mrs. William LeSeur, a 
Sunday-school teacher in the Beachland 
Presbyterian Church, Cleveland, Ohio, 
a disabled war veteran of Nikaia, Greece, 
has been showing U.S. Information 
Agency films every week in a square 
near his home. About three years ago, 
Beachland Church’s pastor, the Rever- 
end D. D. Dillon, and Mr. James Buck- 
ley inaugurated a “Save the Children 
Federation” program in the church. As 
part of her participation Mrs. LeSeur 
began writing letters and sending gifts 
to the family of Efstratios Stavrianopou- 
los, now eleven; his sisters Valliliki, now 
eighteen, and Paraskevi, now eight; and 
his parents. Some weeks ago, the father, 
Panayotis Stavrianopoulos, visited the 
U.S. Information Agency's center in 
Piraeus, and said he would like to show 
his gratitude to his Ohio friends by help- 
ing the agency in its program of in- 
forming people overseas about the U.S. 
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Blind eyes that 
plead for help... 


IS mother dead and his father drafted into 

the Korean army, this little boy was left 
alone, homeless and friendless in a world of dark- 
ness. Before his rescue in Korea he wandered 
from tent to tent in the refugee camps with no 
place of his own to sleep, wearing only tattered 
clothing for protection from cold, The war is 
over in Korea but many children such as this 
one are caught in its aftermath. 

YOU can help a blind or otherwise handi- 
capped small boy or girl in Korea and eighteen 
other countries to obtain food, clothes and shelter 
through the JOHN MILTON SOCIETY which provides for them through 
Christian Schools. There children receive not only the essential food and 
clothes they need, but training and spiritual guidance. Won’t you pray for 
our work and help by sending your gift? 

“For I was hungry, and ye gave me to eat; 1 was thirsty, 


and ye gave me drink; I was a stranger and ye took me in; 
naked, and ye clothed me... .” —Matt. 25:35, 36 








JOHN MILTON SOCIETY FOR THE BLIND 
160 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


To help a blind person who in darkness needs food, clothing or shelter and to teach 
him of Christ’s love, here is my gift of $ 


Name e Address 


Contributions are deductible for income tax. 











PULPIT 
CHOIR 


FOLDING TABLES 
, Midwest GOWNS 


When your Church, School or 
Club needs tables, see the 
magnificent MIDWEST Line 
before you buy. No other 
Banquet Table offers so many 
value packed features at 
such reasonable prices. 


Write for free catalog today! 
MIDWEST FOLDING PRODUCTS 
Dept. 155D Roselle, Illinois 










QUALITY FABRICS 
LASTING BEAUTY 
Write for catalog G6 
BENTLEY & SIMON : 
7 WEST 36 ST + NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 


ALL TOP 
MATERIALS 
ALL SIZES 








Satisfaction in Every Stitch since 1912 








FREE ...Beauty Booklet 
Aids Hard of Hearing 


with wonderful new way of hear- 
ing correction. Amazing new book- 
let tells clearly how you may share 
the “‘world’s best kept beauty se- 
| cret’’. Write today for your book- 
let sent in plain envelope. 


‘*Can I wear 
hearing aid 
without dan- 
gling cord?’’ 
“Must I ‘adver- 
tise’ my hearing 
loss?’’ ‘‘Do I 
have to wear a 
bulky hearing 
aid?” Now, — ” PI e send fi d without obligation 

ce ease sen cage ree and wi ? 
booklet Beauty Secrets reveals | your booklet, "New Beauty Secrets ie the 


q 
| Maico, Inc., Room 31U, North Third St. 1 

! 

! 

in words and photos how you can | Herd of Hearing Lady”. . 
1 

! 

I 

| 


| Minneapolis 1, Minn. 





correct your hearing loss in new, 
inconspicuous way. Don’t let 
strained hearing add lines to your | Address 
face—‘“‘years’’ to your age. Enjoy 
the natural way of hearing again } 


| Name 











| City Zone State 


INTRODUCING: 


George Bijjani 


Mn than biology can be learned in 
the classroom of George Bijjani, 
who has traveled the long road from 
starving Lebanese orphan to professor at 
Westminster College, New Wilmington, 
Pennsylvania. His students are likely to 
absorb some of his deep appreciation of 
the principles of Christianity and Amer- 
icanism that he has picked up along the 
way. 

Once in a while this quiet, gentle man. 
with the mass of curly, snow-white hair 
and the friendly smile, is haunted by 
memories of his childhood in Lebanon. 
Born in a mountain village overlooking 
the Mediterranean, he was only seven 
vears old when the horrors of war and 
famine swept his country. Members of 
his family succumbed one by one to sick- 
ness and starvation. He lost four broth- 
ers, four sisters, his father and mother. 

\ homeless orphan, he lived in the 
streets of Beirut, sleeping under stair- 
wavs, eating whatever he could find. Life 
was reduced to an animal struggle for 
survival. A pathetic skeleton of a boy, 
practically naked and covered with sores, 
he clung to life by a thread. 

“I will never forget that day,” George 
Bijjani savs, “when a man in uniform 
gave me a friendly smile (it wasn't often 


‘0 


Dr. and Mrs. Bijjani with part of large collection of in- 
sects, acquired during summer camping trips in Lebanon. 


Biologist ——s 





“It takes a jump of faith to know the atom, just as it 
takes a jump of faith to know God,” George Bijjani says. 


that anybody smiled at me), and invited 
me into a truck loaded with other chil- 
dren. The truck took us to a place where 
clean, healthy boys and girls were play- 
ing happily. 

“We were stripped, our heads shaved, 
bathed, and given new clothes. Then we 
were fed and put to bed between clean 
sheets. It was almost like being trans- 
ported to heaven, but it was really an 
American Red Cross orphanage.” 

It was here that the little boy saw 
his first piano, and it was a case of love 
at first sight. He learned to play by ear 
and taught himself to read music. For 
four years he was a church organist, is 
now taking violin lessons. “I'm afraid I'l 
be disappointed if they don't give music 
lessons in heaven,” he says. 

The orphanage was the beginning of 
a new life for George Bijjani. It prepared 
him for entrance to Gerard Institute, a 
Presbyterian mission high school in Si- 
don. When he graduated, he joined the 
Presbyterian Church and served several 
vears in a mission at Zahleh, Lebanon. 

His desire for further education led 
him to the American University at 
Beirut, then to Alma College, Michigan, 
and to the University of [linois where 
he earned his master’s degree in biology. 


Returning to the Near East, he taught 
two vears in an Anglican mission school 
at Amman, Transjordan, and eight years 
at the American University of Beirut. In 
1940 he married Annabel Clark from 
Iowa who was teaching biology at the 
American Junior College for Women at 
Beirut. The Bijjanis returned to_ this 
country in 1947 to find medical treat- 
ment for their daughter Grace, now thir- 
teen, and to take further graduate work. 
Grace has two sisters: Alice Adel, nine; 
and Sylvia, seven. 

During the time Dr. Bijjani was head 
of the biology department at the Univer- 
sity of Dubuque, Iowa, he supplied va- 
cant pulpits in Presbyterian churches 
in the Des Moines area. In 1952 he be- 
came a United States citizen, and in 
1953, received his Ph.D. from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

In spite of his many years as a biol- 
ogist, his deep reverence for life makes 
George Bijjani squeamish about killing 
animals and insects. For he is devoutly 
impressed with the wonder and system 
of the physical world. The miracles of 
the physical world, as seen through 
science, he believes, should strengthen 
faith. Consequently he sees no conflict 
between science and Christianity. 
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Family 
Man 


By Oren Arnold 


I feel sorry for the rest of you poor, 
confused people; our family has already 
bought and wrapped all its Christmas 
gifts. Except, of course, the several 
dozen we always rush down madly and 
buy on the last day or two. 


e ° oO 


The Dewey Swiharts in our church are 
a little upset. Visiting Europe last sum- 
mer, they cordially told a friendly French 
family that “you must come to Arizona 
and see us some time.” They're coming 
for Christmas! 


oO oO co 


Saccharine sentiment on Christmas 
cards decorated with ducks, dogs, bath- 
ing beauties, cartoon characters, and 
such are about as appropriate as be-bop 
music would be in the sanctuary. Let no 
cards go out this year without pointing 
up exactly Whose birthday we are cele- 
brating. 

° oO co] 

If you really want to avoid the Christ- 
mas spirit, just act “sophisticated” about 
it. 

°o ° co 

They wanted me to be one of the Wise 
Men in our church pageant. But I care- 
fully inspected my physique and my soul 
and decided I wasn’t fit for the job. I’ve 
got some refurbishing to do. 


° °° oO 


One of the four-year-old angels in last 
year’s pageant fell asleep on the stage, 
but it was all right. One of the shepherds 
gently lifted her as he would a lamb, and 
carried her to her flustered mother, 
thereby almost stealing the show. 


° ° o 


Do you really want to please your 
pastor with a gift this Christmas? Just 
go quietly to him and say, “I want to 
help you in church work wherever I can 
during the coming year.” 

° ° 2 

What do the angels say? I heard young 
minister Elmer Roy answer that in a ser- 
mon recently. “Mostly,” said Elmer, 
“they say ‘arise and go.’” 

2° 3 cod 


Somehow I feel that preacher was on 
the proper beam when he caused a wor- 
shiper to buttonhole him and say, “Sir, 
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I came to your church to be comforted, 
and you sound a fire alarm.” 








o o o 


82 nd 


After planning it for two years, I have ANNUAL 
finally bought my wife a set of matched VOLUME 
masculine golf clubs for Christmas. Tested 
That'll teach her to stop giving me lace By Time 
curtains, floor lamps, and such. 





PELOUBET’S 
SELECT NOTES 
ia | ven for 1956 


Wilbur M. Smith 
Sz 


W..A. WILDE COMPANY 
Boston 16, Massachusetts 
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That new man in our church is a et 3 
Christian scholar and gentleman. His 
views on religion, football, fishing, taxes, | 
and politics coincide exactly with mine. | 





° ° ° 






“Whenever I say bad things about 
people outside our church, or good 
things about people inside our church,” 
says pastor George Hall, “those shaking 
my hand at the door tell me what a fine 
sermon I have just given them.” 





° o oO 


FOLDING 
- alae 2 te TABLES 


My married daughter Judy came over | 
and, after watching my high-school 
sophomore Gail and her crowd in the 
living room for half an hour, said, 
“Heavens, Daddy, was I ever that giggly 
and screamy?” 


°° a ° 


My good wije Adele was buying 
shoes, and the clerk asked her what she 
wanted to wear them with. Said she, 
“With a tall, skinny man who has brown 
eyes and graying hair.” 





a ° oO 


f you are on the kitchen commnittes of your, church 


sen, lodge, club, P.T.A., ou will be delighted 
Overheard Mr. Waller address his| = hol, lodge, club. PTA, etc., you will be delighted 


spirited wife as he was about to open cost, offered with completely finished tops, highly 


f resistant igh ine ——— Ay? — with 

— | or without table cloths, as desire end for the com- 

their car door for her after church plete, new Monroe catalog with direct factory prices 
“Dear, do you want to drive from the! tnd money-saving discounts to institutions. 

5 3 Cee atl Be teckel Sed 


FURS 


Earn Money for your favorite group (or yourself) 


Sell quality furs direct from wholesaler to indi- 
viduals, business firms, institutions, organiza- 
tions (or for your favorite charity group). 
Write for full information and 9”x12” catalogue 
and price list showing more than a hundred 
garments. Christmas and winter just around 
the corner. Every garment guaranteed. Reliable 
wholesaler for 30 years. No investment needed. 
| VICTOR ASSELIN 7 INC., 363 Seventh 
Avenue, New York 1, E Me 











Qo O° oO 


My wife is persistently optimistic. 
Whenever our pastor says, “And in con- 
clusion,” she starts slipping her feet back 
into her shoes. This always misleads 
Glen Jones who sits directly in front of 
us. Feeling her wriggling under his pew, 
he sits up straight, opens his eves, and 
snaps his hearing aid back on. 


° Q 2 





“Only one husband is worse than the 
one who talks in his sleep,” declares 
Mary Mehagian, looking straight at 
Steve. “That’s the one who just grins.” 





eilom pp. Rn: ; 
Ty VBSTUNISE 
| rENAFLY NJ 
oc 8 | STAINED-GLASS | @ 
Let this be a warning to you good | | DECORATION: LOHTING ,, 
people who plan long trips next year: SAI CHURCH-CRAFTS i 
This year we took one of those “travel| es aS J 
now, pay later” vacations. Well, the 
“later” has arrived. 





° oO o 


Catalog and fine selections of 
sample materials on request. Fair 
Prices. Mention whether for Pul- 
pit or Choir. 
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Positively, I was not dozing in church 
last Sunday, I keep telling my pastor 
who is nagging me this week. Those 
were nods of assent and approval. | 











Chosen But Not Divine 


DAUGHTER OF NAZARETH 


by Florence Marvyne Bauer 





By sharing the bitter and the 
lovely experiences of the 
mother-to-be of Jesus from 
the time she was promised to 
Joseph until the momentous 
climax months later, you will 
realize the problems faced by 
the mother of the Saviour of 
the world. 


Don’t fail to get your copy of 
this emotion-filled novel at 
your favorite bookstore, for 
the very low price of only 

$1.50 


BROADMAN PRESS 
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PRESBYTERIAN LIFE invites readers’ 
consideration and response 


to the messages of the advertisers. 


If your company or your business is a 
buyer of national advertising and you 
are at all concerned in its use, the Ad- 
vertising Department will appreciate 
your inquiry for information about 
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SEEN AND HEARD 





Radio Is Like a Rambunctious Boy 


Oo" family physician has an abom- 
inable bedside manner; he tells old 
jokes to suffering patients. “Too bad 
you don’t have pneumonia,” he grinned. 
“We know how to treat that now. But 
this is a common cold; so stay in bed all 
day tomorrow—and no reading, vour 
eves need a rest, too.” 

So saying, he packed his bag and left 
me to thirty-six hours of enforced rest 
and radio. Not since the day I had acci- 
dentally painted a blaring radio into the 
corner (P. L., Aug. 7, 54) had I listened 
so steadily hour after hour to radio 
programs. It was an instructive day. 

Radio, you see, is changing. The newer 
programs are no longer designed for 
family listening in the parlor. The Amer- 
ican Broadcasting Company recently ran 
an ad that expressed it: Radio is like a 
rambunctious boy; it has been sent out 
of the living room. 

Today’s up-to-date programs are 
beamed at the new audience—busy radio 
listeners in a television home. What I 
heard from my bed of pain confirmed 
that radio networks are at last getting 
the hang of this thing. 

Hour after hour the set stayed tuned 
to NBC’s week-end presentation known 
as Monitor. Here indeed were programs 
and personalities carried over from TV. 
The relaxed, pleasant voice of Dave 
Garroway introduced various segments 
of the show. The nasal, quizzical tones 
of Milton Berle commented on music. 
Bob and Ray were there conducting 
some of their zany capers, offering to sell 
loose cranberry jelly from their over- 
stocked warehouse. All the cans had 
been emptied, they seriously informed 
us; but we could pick up the cranberry 
jelly from their huge pile and carry away 
all we wanted for five cents. A gentleman 
from some section of Exurbia was inter- 
viewed about his new magazine for com- 
muters. He made traditional cracks about 
the Long Island Railroad, and read one 
funny joke from his magazine. All in 
good, clean fun, and kind of pleasing to 
the casual listener. 

That’s exactly who tunes in to radio 
programs these days—the casual listener. 
He may be driving home in his car from 
a business trip. Or she may be ironing 
while she listens. In either case the 
listener has primary attention focused on 
something else and yet is available to 
the sounds that emanate from the 
speaker. Monitor has been structured for 
just such people. Beginning at 8 a.m. 
each Saturday the NBC network feeds 
its affiliated stations a continuous forty 
hours of news, music, interviews, record- 
ings, simulcasts of TV shows, brief 





Thirty-six hours of enforced rest. 


dramas, weather reports, and recordings 
of earlier programs. And now their 
Weekday program has picked up a like 
format. 

The American Broadcasting Company 
has also worked out their radio plan for 
the casual listener; and they call it New 
Sounds for You. Scheduled each week- 
night from 7:30 until 10 Est, they 
present a series of very brief program 
segments for the person who snaps the 
radio on, and soon must go on to other 
things. My cold did not keep me bed- 
fast that long, but I found myself going 
back to subsequent evenings to tune into 
these five-minute programs on ABC. 
They had a quickie on the inside story 
of Republican strategy prior to 1956, a 
personality story featuring an interview 
with Governor James Byrnes, and a brief 
explanation on that topic of our day, 
heart disease. We heard the hissing noise 
from the last steam engine making its 
final run on the Long Island Railroad (a 
line that seems fair game for any net- 
work), heard some delightful try-outs of 
the new Rodgers-Hammerstein musical 
Pipe Dream, and managed to soak up 
five minutes of counselling on family 
problems. 

Radios these days are found in 
the basement, the bedroom, or the car; 
and those programs seem to serve best 
that do not intrude. Monitor, New 
Sounds for You, and Weekday achieve 
this modest goal. 

Not so very long ago there was some 
reason to wonder whether network radio 
had any future at all. Though stil] un- 
certain about the prognosis, wise heads 
are beginning to see signs of hope. 

Radio is now geared for mobility so 
that the audience can be accomplishing 
something in a number of spots, yet 
listening all the while. It’s going to be 
difficult to kill a medium as useful as all 
that. And the radio can be such a com- 
fort when you're sentenced to bed for 
a day by an unsympathetic doctor. 

—J. C. Wynn 
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BOOKS 





The Church As It Was and Will Be 


RESBYTERIAN history is fascinating. 

If you doubt it, pick up They Seek 
a Country (Gaius Jackson Slosser, editor; 
Macmillan, $4.75), a collection of studies 
of various aspects of American Presby- 
terianism. 

As one reads of our forebears, one 
wonders if we have not lost some of their 
intensive drive and their passionate con- 
victions. We have perhaps substituted 
tolerance and a greater breadth of vision; 
we still exhibit some of the self-satis- 
faction which marked the earlier Pres- 
byterians; we have not fully learned, as 
they never did, to serve the needs of the 
underprivileged- 

Three things in this symposium, to 
which fifteen leading Presbyterian 
scholars have contributed, stand out: 

1. Francis Makemie’s courage and 
force were almost incredible. He is a 
founder to whom we can always look 
with pride. 

2. Less happy is the story of Presby- 
terianism’s failure to maintain the leader- 
ship it exercised up to, and through, the 
Revolution. We were the dominant 
Church. But because we could not de- 
velop a lay or partially-trained ministry 
to the rapidly growing frontiers, we lost 
our place of leadership to the Baptists 
and the Methodists, who knew how to 
use circuit riders, evangelists, and de- 
voted laymen to hold high the Cross of 
Christ. 

3. Did you know there was once a 
“Free Presbyterian Church”? So great 
was the revulsion in some men’s hearts 
against the Church’s temporizing with 
slavery that they walked out and set up 
this separate denomination which con- 
tinued until after the Civil War. The les- 
son of those years is plain: Appeasement 
of immorality never works. It didn’t pre- 
vent the war; it didn’t hold the Church 
together; it almost cost the Church its 
soul. 


Ethics, sin, and the nature of the 
Church are the subject of the three new 
books in the Christian Faith series, pub- 
lished by Doubleday, with Reinhold 
Niebuhr as consulting editor. 

In his Doing the Truth (Doubleday; 
$2.95) James Pike writes with immense 
appeal for the layman who wants to 
know what God demands of him. 

Emphasizing that there are no ethics 
if there is no freedom, Dean Pike points 
out that despite all depth psychology or 
determinism or mechanism can say, man 
has enough freedom to be considered 
capable of choice and hence of develop- 
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ing a system of ethics to guide his life. 

Man’s conduct is determined by what 
he is “for” or what his gods are- The 
Christian’s God calls man to serve Him. 
His vocation then is to be “for” God. 
And God wants man to be like Him, as 
we know Him in the Trinity. We are to 
be creative as the Father is creative; we 
are to be redemptive as the Son is our 
Redeemer; God wants us to live and 
work in community as the Holy Spirit 
works through the Church—the Holy 
Community. 

Laymen will like the book because it 
is down to earth. It deals with present 
here-and-now issues—business, sex, wor- 
ship, evangelism, the state, democracy, 
and Communism. 


Hardness of Heart (Doubleday; 
$2.95), by E. LaB. Cherbonnier, at- 
tempts to set forth a “Biblical concept of 
sin.” The author defines it as misplaced 
allegiance, idolatry, hardness of heart to 
the appeal of God to love. 

Frankly, I found this exciting and 
stimulating in spots, especially its dis- 
cussions of modern forms of idolatry. 
But while I understand his feeling that 
all the great historic concepts of sin, as 
developed by Pelagius, Augustine, Lu- 
ther, and Calvin, are not adequate, I 
don’t think he has done any better. 

He denies “the dismal concept of sin 
as some intrinsic defect in human 
nature,” what is known as “original sin,” 
and also rejects the moralistic concept of 
sin as violation of law. His analysis of 
the problem of accepting both original 
sin and free will is fascinating. 

An untrained dabbler in theology 
looks foolish at this point. I know I am 
not competent to disagree, vet disagree 
I must. It seems to me that Cherbonnier 
is trying to establish a completely logical 
theological system—a kind of Protestant 
Summa—and I don’t think it can be done. 

Niebuhr’s answer to the problem 
seems better—original sin and free will, 
contradictory as they are, do exist. It is 
a paradox that reason rejects, but com- 
mon sense accepts. Men know that they 
seem to have a flaw which makes it im- 
possible for them to do good; they accept 
the fact that they are responsible for 
their actions. “It must needs be that of- 
fenses come. But woe to that man by 
whom the offense cometh.” 

Valuable for church leaders, ministers, 
and Jaymen alike is Daniel Jenkins’s The 
Strangeness of the Church (Doubleday; 
$2.95). The Church is “strange” because 
of its power to survive when all other 


human institutions die or fade into ob- 
scurity and because of its mysterious 
power of self-renewal from within. 

The author’s description of the Church 
as an “army on the march” is not new, 
but his development of this theme is 
needed at a time when congregations 
are apt to be content to serve as mere 
dispensers of reassurance for the anxious 
and worried. 

The importance of the Church as a 
community is stressed—another needed 
emphasis for these days of “individual 
Christianity.” 

Niebuhr, the consulting editor for the 
three books just reviewed has brought 
out another of his own—The Self and the 
Dramas of History (Scribners; $3.75). It 
is an acute analysis of the mysterious 
thing called “self.” Niebuhr demon- 
strates that the self is not the physical 
body, although it is in the body. It is not 
reason; it is not mind. It is above them. 
The combination of creature and creator, 
of physical structure and freedom which 
we call the “self” is the clue to man’s 
involvement in sin. The self is poten- 
tially both dangerous and creative. 

The failure or refusal of man to ac- 
cept this fact about himself has led to 
a long history of inadequate and mis- 
leading philosophical, economic, social, 
and political thought. Man has identified 
the self with nature, with reason, with 
the mind. And yet the self is above them; 
it can, and does, transcend them all. 

Those who were thrilled and uplifted 
by The Shaking of the Foundations, the 
first book of sermons by Paul Tillich, 
must not miss the sequel, The New 
Being (Scribners; $2.75). The first series 
taught the necessity of our becoming 
new beings in Christ, how we can let 
ourselves be grasped by Christ, learn- 
ing that while we know ourselves to be 
unacceptable to Him, we are in His love 
accepted. 

What it means to be “the new being” 
is presented in three sections—“The New 
Being as Love,” “The New Being as 
Freedom,” “The New Being as Fulfill- 
ment.” One quotation may give the sense 
of what Tillich savs: 

“Reconciliation, reunion, resurrection 
—this is the New Creation, the New 
Being, the New state of things. Do we 
participate in itP The message of Chris- 
tianity is not Christianity but a new 
reality. A New state of things has ap- 
peared, it still appears; it is hidden and 
visible, it is there and it is here. Accept 
it, enter into it, let it grasp you.” 

—Joun Park LEE 





CREDITS: Cover, Pp. 5, 8-9, 12-15, 25, 36: Carl 
G. Karsch; Pp. 2, 32, 39: Richard Horwitz; P. 4: 
H. Armstrong Roberts; P. 17: RNS; P. 19: Paul R. 
Mignard; P. 20: Audio Visual; P. 28: (bottom) 
Dick Meyers; P. 29: United Graphic; P. 37: Philip 
Gendreau. 
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WE'VE BEEN ASKED 





Re: The Ordination of Women 


Question: Please explain I Corinthians 
14:34: “The women should keep silence 
in the churches.” Is it right for women 
to serve as church officers and be or- 
dained as ministers? 


Answer: To answer this question we 
have to face another one: Is the Bible 
a book of law which states ‘or all time 
just how our Church is to be organized 
and led? If it is a legal guidebook, we 
cannot defend the ordination of women. 
It is true that there are in the Bible in- 
dividual women of ability who speak and 
act with helpfulness and vigor. But 
whenever the Bible describes the organi- 
zation of Israel or of the Church, the 
officers are men. The Mosaic law allows 
only men to be priests. Jesus chose only 
men to make up the Twelve. The Seven 
in Acts 6:5 were men. I Timothy 3:1-7 
and Titus 1:5-9 specify that bishops or 
elders (two terms for the same persons ) 
are to be men. 

Women deacons, it seems, were 
known. Phoebe is called a deaconess in 
Romans 16:1. I Timothy 3:11, in giving 
qualifications for deacons, refers to 
women and the character they should 
have. This refers either to wives of dea- 
cons, whose life must not undermine 
their husbands’ usefulness as deacons, or 
to women who are themselves deacons. 
These two passages seem to me to refer 
to deaconesses, who ministered to other 
women. 

But the New Testament does not ex- 
pect women to govern and preach in the 
Church. We do hear of four unmarried 
daughters of Philip who had the gift of 
prophecy (Acts 21:9); and Paul once, in 
discussing whether women should have 
their heads covered in services of wor- 
ship, suggests that they might pray or 
prophesy in public (I Corinthians 11:5). 
But if we ask who governed and 
preached in the Church, we find that 
the specific lists of leaders and the stated 
qualifications for “bishops” and elders 
deal entirely with men. Paul’s words in 
I Corinthians show that he did not ex- 
pect women to hold ruling office and 
preach as men did. 

If then, the Bible is a lawbook, an 
unchangeable rule for organizing and 
governing the Church, I see no place for 
the ordination of women as ministers. 
But it would be a serious misunderstand- 
ing of the Bible to take it as a book of 
law and a manual of organization. 

The gospel implies the equality of all 
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Church members in Christ. Between 
men and women there is no difference of 
worth before God. Paul, often thought 
to have been a woman hater, is very 
clear on this. In spiritual nature and 
privilege there is no distinction between 
them (Galatians 3:28). Whether a wo- 
man should be ordained as a minister 
is a practical question; it depends on 
whether she is fitted to do the work of 
a minister. 

In the conditions of the first century, 
Paul saw reasons which made it inad- 
visable for women to push into a public 
role in church preaching and leadership. 
There was wisdom in his caution. But in 
the changed social conditions of our 
time, I can see a proper place for some 
women in the ministry, for the following 
reasons: 

1. Women are already carrying on an 
effective ministry in Christian education 
and in National Mission fields. Without 
ordination they often do essential work 
of a minister. They could do it better 
if ordained. 

2. We already ordain women as 
elders. This shows that we do not think 
the New Testament gave permanent 
legislation concerning the organization 


of the Church. To ordain women as min- | 


isters does introduce one new problem; 
ministers move from one community to 
another in a way that elders need not do. 
This can raise questions about a married 
woman minister and her home. But not 
all women would have to face this prob- 
lem. 

3. Women are especially fitted for 
some aspects of church leadership. I 
mean, they can perform a much wiser 
ministry than the work of a deacon or 
deaconess. It seems logical to recognize 
by office such special gifts for church 
ministry. 

I have one concern. A large propor- 
tion of our women directors of Christian 
education get married, and their home 
responsibilities lead them to withdraw 
from active work as directors. Presum- 
ably a considerable proportion of women 
ordained as ministers would get married. 
We could have an increasing number of 
women ordained but not active in the 
ministry. Ordination should be given 
only for the period of active ministerial 
service. Men and women who cease to 
do active ministerial work should be re- 
turned to active church membership in 
the local church of their choice. 


—F.oyp V. Fi_son 
Professor of New Testament 
McCormick Theological Seminary 





SOUNDING BOARD 


(Continued from page 6) 


bring this powerful new means of com- 
munication into two out of every three 
homes. TV has thus become a powerful 
new social force and is recognized as 
such by parents, educators, politicians, 
editors, and by the public generally. Its 
further potentials are every citizen's 
proper concern. 

There is now before the Federal Com- 
munications Commission a request that 
TV stations be allowed to add “subscrip- 
tion broadcasting” to their regular serv- 
ice. This would make it possible for 
viewers to pay directly for new kinds 
of programs now beyond the budgets or 
interests of advertising sponsors. These 
paid programs would include about the 
same things that now must be paid for 
elsewhere—the best movies, plays, op- 
eras, concerts, and educational courses 
which require tuition. However, they 
should cost far less in money, time, and 
inconvenience when they can be deliv- 
ered via TV to the home. 

This proposal is viewed with vast 
alarm by the TV networks and the mo- 
tion-picture exhibitors because it would 
offer obvious competition to their present 
profitable business based on large audi- 
ences. Some individuals also fear that 
subscription television might deprive 
them of “free” TV service. I believe 
these latter fears are needless and that, 
on the contrary, subscription TV will 
add greatly to the usefulness and value 
of TV. The reason is a very simple one. 

People like bargains. The better the 
quality, the more service, and the lower 
the cost, the more obvious the bargain. 
And, since in our free-choice market 
place no one can sell what is being 
given away, subscription TV shows will 
have to be either better than or differ- 
ent from what the advertisers can spon- 
sor. As a mere paid substitute for what 
is now on TV, subscription TV would of 
course be absurd. It must offer its new 
programs at a bargain in money and 
quality or it will fail. 

Because TV is so miraculously fast, 
convenient, and efficient as a delivery 
service, it could bring home TV viewers, 
for a very small delivery charge, many 
programs (which now require their au- 
diences to “go get them and pay for 
them” at a school, theatre, stadium, or 
concert hall). 

I believe that is just what subscription 
TV will make possible. And perhaps 
best of all, it will finally give the view- 
ing audience a means of deciding what 
else they want on television and what 
they consider it to be worth. . . . Sub- 
scription TV should thus add greatly 
to both the quantity and quality of TV 
service and in the process make more 
stations economically possible. 

—MILLarRD C. FAUGHT 
New York, New York 
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THE 
COLLABORATORS 


(Continued from page 9) 


Clarence’s first publication was six 
of Emily Dickinson’s poems that he had 
set to music. And she had something to 
say about music in her poetry: 

Its place is in the human heart 

And in the heavenly grace. 

Emily was Clarence’s father’s cousin. 
“Cousin William,” she called him, and a 
note and a valentine to him are framed, 
and hang in the Dickinson’s country 
house. 

“Cousin William” and Emily Dickin- 
son were great friends. His last call upon 
her was at the time when she had retired 
to the second floor and refused to see 
anyone, even Cousin William. He went 
to the bottom of the stairwell and looked 
up. She didn’t speak, but she threw 
down a rose that landed at his feet. 

When Clarence was fourteen, he grew 
ten inches in ten months. At the age of 
fifteen, he became college organist for 
Miami University, and a student in the 
preparatory department. 

Intensive organ study began for the 
young musician at Northwestern Univer- 
sity, which he attended from 1890 to 
1894 (A.M., 1909; Mus. D., 1917). 

Although Clarence studied with Dr. 
Heinrich Reimann, Kaiser Wilhelm’s 
personal organist, he never met the 
Kaiser, but saw him often at the opera 
and at Reimann’s recitals which the Em- 
peror always attended. Clarence lived 
on the street that led to the parade 
ground and was awakened every morn- 
ing at six by the troops filing past his 
window, the Kaiser on horseback lead- 
ing them. “It was a good hour to start 
practicing,” he recalls. The next year he 
studied in Paris with Guilmant, Vierne, 
and Moskowski. 

On June 15, 1904, Helen Adell Sny- 
der and Clarence Dickinson were 
married. They went to Spain on their 
wedding trip; and ever since, a trip to 
Europe together has been almost a bi- 
ennial summer event. On their travels, 
they pursue their lifelong avocation of 
discovering and recording folk music. 
Before each trip Clarence studies the 
language—Spanish, Greek, or Russian— 
sufficiently to be able to ask questions. 
Helen, a philologist with a sensitive ear, 
can understand the answers. 

One of the incidents they like to re- 
call concerns “In Joseph’s Lovely Gar- 
den,” an Easter anthem which has sold 
more than a million copies. It happened 
about thirty years ago in Leon, a cathe- 
dral town in western Spain. The Dick- 
insons went out into the countryside on 
a train which ran four miles an hour. 
It stopped to pick up the shepherds 
and bring them home at night. Some of 
the shepherds played a gaita, which is a 
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little like an English hornpipe. One eve- 
ning they heard a tune that suggested 
both suffering and triumph. Clarence 
put the notes on paper. Helen, who 
writes the verse, waited for a year be- 
fore she knew what words to write. Dr. 
Henry Sloane Coffin was preaching on 
Good Friday. “ . Now in the place 
where Jesus was crucified there was a 
garden,” he said. Then she knew, and 
went home and wrote: 

In Joseph’s lovely garden 

The Lord Christ’s tomb was made, 

And there his broken body 

To rest was gently laid. 

Another story is about “Shepherds on 
This Hill,” a carol based on a Greek 
tune. The Dickinsons were in Tripolis, 
enroute to Sparta, when they were 
awakened one morning in a tiny inn 
by a shepherd playing a flute. Mrs. Dick- 
inson got up and looked out the window 
which provided a wonderful view of the 
sea and countryside. Sheep and goats 
were coming from everywhere to the 
strains of the seductive notes. “It made 
me think of Browning's poem about 
David playing to cure Saul’s madness,” 
Mrs. Dickinson said, “and David's re- 
mark, ‘and first I pk ived the tune all 
our sheep know. 

“The young shepherds looked exactly 
like Greek statues, with curls all around 
their faces,” she said. 

This was one time when Clarence 
didn’t have to write down the music, 
because a student of his, living in Thes- 
saloniki, Greece, had already done so, 
saving, “I'll keep it for Clarence Dickin- 
son; he will come here sooner or later.” 

One summer they visited all the places 
Calvin had been; other vears they fol- 
lowed the Wesley family, Zwingli, John 
Huss, and Knox. In the summer of 1954 
they celebrated their fiftieth wedding 
anniversary by going back to Switzer- 
land, where they had met. From Geneva 
they brought back a gold mirror which 
now hangs over the mantel in their liv- 
ing room. 

Between European trips, summers are 
spent in their eighteenth-century cottage 
on Storm King Mountain, at Cornwall- 
on-Hudson, New York. Here they can 
view the Hudson River, have a lovely 
garden and a huge concert-size piano 
in the barn which serves as Clarence’s 
studio. It was here he composed his 
Storm King Symphony, written for the 
dedication of the new Brick Church or- 
gan in 1919. 

The Dickinsons have also conducted 
countless week-long summer music 
conferences all across the United States 
where Helen would lecture on liturgics 
and Clarence would teach organ-playing 
and _ choir-conducting, concluding the 
conference with a festival performance 
by the whole group. 

Beginning in 1912, Dr. Dickinson was 
an instructor in sacred music in Union 
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THE COLLABORATORS 


(Continued) 


Theological Seminary, New York. But 
shortly after Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin 
became president of the Seminary in 
1926, the Dickinsons said to him: “Dr 
Coffin, we have something we would 
like to talk over with you sometime 
soon.” 

“All right, whv not make it tonight?” 
And it was at this meeting that plans 
were laid before the new president tor 
a school of sacred music. As a church 
musician and a teacher of voung organ- 
ists desiring to become church musicians, 
Dr. Dickinson had long felt that they 
should be offered related courses Ih re- 
ligion 

As a minister, Dr. Coffin had deplored 
the practice of bringing the professional 
musician into the church without any 
preparation for his part in the life of the 
church 

“When vou have time, it would be 
helpful if you would draw up a list of 
possible instructors for the new school,” 
Dr. Coffin said. 

“Well,” Clarence replied, “IT already 
have one,” and pulled it out of his 
pocket. 

The school opened in the autumn of 


1928, the first graduate music school in 
any theological seminary in the country. 
Clarence Dickinson became director 
(1928-45), teaching organ, conducting, 
interpretation, history of sacred music, 
and liturgical music. Helen lectured on 
history of sacred music, history of sacred 
art, liturgical music; made sure that all 
the students wore rubbers in’ wet 
weather; and helped them select texts 
for their compositions. Today, these 
former students hold the degrees of mas- 
ter or doctor of sacred music, occupy 
many of the most important posts in 
churches, colleges, and seminaries in the 
U.S. and in other parts of the world. 

It was during this time that Clarence 
Dickinson was chosen editor of The 
Hymnal, issued in 1933 by authority of 
the General Assembly of the Presbyte- 
rian Church in the U.S.A., widely used 
in other denominations as well. It has 
had a steady sale during the years of 
some 50,000 copies a year or a total of 
about a million and a quarter copies. 

It was also during this period that 
this unique couple collaborated on a 
series of Historical Organ Lecture Re- 
citals presented for nineteen successive 
vears on four Tuesday afternoons in 
February in the Seminary Chapel. 
Throughout the winter, recitals were 
also conducted in the Brick Church 
(then at Fifth Avenue and 37th Street) 





Directly behind the Dickinsons is a row of volumes of all their musical scores. 
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every Friday at noon to overflow 
crowds. 

Clarence Dickinson retired from the 
directorship of the school in 1945, but 
they both continued on the teaching 
staff until 1953. The new director was 
Dr. Hugh Porter, who had been a stu- 
dent in the school’s first class- The pro- 
fessorship he holds was endowed jin 
honor of Clarence and Helen Dickinson, 

While the pair taught at Union, they 
lived at the seminary, but for the last 
few vears they have occupied an apart- 
ment at 7 Gracie Square, which is at 
the end of 84th Street and the East River 
and not too far from the Brick Church. 
But it is quite a distance in knee-deep 
snow, which the Dickinsons maneuvered 
one night for choir practice when no 
taxis were available. 

Visitors at 7 Gracie Square are first 
drawn to expansive windows revealing 
the Triborough Bridge and the East 
River, where a variety of tugboats, 
yachts, and small ships give constant 
motion to the setting. 

The living room is decorated with 
mementoes of fifty-one romantic and ex- 
citing vears. Set in a large bookshelf wall 
is a closet with a small oak door from an 
Italian convent, complete with a square 
grill-work open panel. 

From the Pyrenees, there’s a wood 
bas relief of Mark sitting on a lion and 
writing his evangel. From a church in 
Austria there are two foot-high gilt an- 
gels. There’s a Venetian glass bowl, a 
gift of the grandnephew of Liszt. 

One never thinks of Clarence and 
Helen Dickinson in terms of chronology; 
their achievements continue on a rising 
curve of creative energy. In addition to 
their music program at the Brick Church, 
they are now working on a new book 
of church liturgy. This past summer they 
went to Salem, North Carolina, at the 
invitation of Thor Johnson, conductor of 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra and 
Bishop Kenneth Pfohl, head of the 
Moravian Church, which is preparing to 
celebrate its 500th anniversary in 1957. 
There they began translating and _ar- 
ranging for organ ancient Moravian 
anthems. Fifteen are already published; 
eight still unfinished. 

In the summer of 1951, Clarence Dick- 
inson underwent major surgery. He was 
told that he needed still another opera- 
tion after a vear of rest. “Ridiculous,” 
was his reply. “I haven’t time, I have 
to be back on the bench in October.” In 
a month he had the second operation, 
and was “back on the bench” in October. 

The life and work of Clarence and 
Helen Dickinson elude simple sum- 
mary. They have gone beyond tech- 
nique, bevond the merely musical. Their 
art has the vitality of youth, the serenity 
of age. 

“Theirs is the message that speaks 
God's glory.” 
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THE CASE FOR 
SPIRITUAL HEALING 


(Continued from page 11) 


I asked this pastor how the call 
came to heal. He answered that 
he had felt there was something 
lacking in his ministry. A verse of 
Scripture kept returning to him, dis- 
turbing him—the verse, “Could ye not 
watch with me one hour?” He prayed 
for five years that God would grant him 
the power to heal and the courage to put 
the power to work. One evening the min- 
ister and his wife were visiting a promi- 
nent journalist and his wife, a lady who 
suffered from arthritis and a thrombosis 
and whose left ear was deaf. The journal- 
ist’s wife at one point said, “I believe, 
Mr. A., you could heal me if you 
wished.” An appointment was made. The 
Reverend A. took the plunge. In a short 
time the lady’s arthritis pains were gone, 
her hearing improved, and now eight 
years later, she lives quietly in London 
enjoying good health. 

The Reverend A. never faltered after 
that initiation. Each day he spends the 
hour before midnight in prayer in his 
little sanctuary. Nothing must interfere 
with that quiet time with God. A fellow 
minister has said of him, “He is a man 
overflowing with personal love. That is 
the secret of his power. It is love in ac- 
tion.” 

The mother of a dying child came to 
this Glasgow pastor and asked for help. 
He went to his sanctuary and prayed. 
Said the Church of Scotland’s Life and 
Work magazine, which reported the in- 
cident, “An immediate change (for the 
better) took place in the little girl's 
extreme condition.” He laid hands on a 
mentally wrecked prisoner-of-war in a 
series of services. Eventually the man 
was restored to normal. A sixty-seven- 
year-old widow, a sufferer from rheu- 
matism for ten years, was freed from her 
pain. On the day I wrote this sentence 
the Reverend A. received a letter from a 
boy’s mother informing him that her 
son’s recurring epileptic fits had stopped 
after one service. Previously he had at- 
tended on three consecutive evenings a 
woman whose reason was deranged. She 
had to be watched, for she was bent on 
suicide. On the day following the third 
service, she was normal again. 

Says the Reverend A.: “The treatment 
conditions the body to use its own nat- 
ural recuperative powers and get the 
full benefit from a doctor’s treatment. 
When that fails, the power can still be 
exercised in many different ways.” 

Many doctors are willing to say that 
spiritual healing is helpful in the mental 
and spiritual areas of experience but will 
not admit that physical states can be 
changed. The Reverend A. in answer 
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APARTMENTS AND VILLAS 


your winter home 


Charm, spaciousness and guarded seclusion 
ore the keynotes of these exclusive hotel 
apartments and private villas adjoining the 
Bath Club in the fashionable 60's. 

A far cry from the ‘‘guest'’ accommoda- 
tions usually found in a great resort city. 
Convenient to the ‘‘bright lights'’ yet com- 
pletely private. 

One, two or three bedroom apartments 
or villas with living room, dining room, 
fully equipped kitchen, Attractively fur- 
nished. Palm-shaded private beach, full hotel 
service, garage, servants’ quarters. See your 
travel agent or call Mr. Frank at New York, 
MU 8-0110 or write direct 
to Miami Beach, Fia, 
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PLANNING A TRIP? 


You will find excellent accommodations 
through Presbyterian Life Travel & Resort 
advertisers. Please write them for informa- 
tion and rates. 
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For ‘‘made to 
order’’ climate— 
fascinating age-old 
historic and religious setting— 
the ultimate in travel . . . visit the Arab States 
as part of your trip abroad. Literature from your 
Travel Agent or write 











: Arab Information Center, Dept.8 ° 
* Travel Development Section 4 
‘ 445 Park Ave., New York 22,N.Y. . 
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HAWAII 


Excellent escorted 
tour April 11 to May 1, 
1956 for Presbyterians. 
Leader, Rev. L. J. Ko- 
var, Central Presby- 
terian Church, St. Paul 
‘ For illustrated 
folder, please address 


M. M. Goodsill 
865 Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul 1, Minn. 


VISIT OLD MEXICO 


Unexcelled itinerary all by auto . . . total cost 
from San Antonio and return $245.00, ECON- 
OMY PRICE, January 31-February 15—Mon- 
terrey, Mexico City, Taxco, Acapulco and Valle 
de Bravo. Many summer tours in 1956. 

Write for brochure 


Rev. and Mrs. W. F. Powell 


Arcola, Hlinois 











THE CASE FOR 
SPIRITUAL HEALING 


cites the case of a young man who had 
stomach pains. His doctor advised an 
examination in a hospital. The surgeon 
discovered upon operation an advanced 
state of cancer. He considered the man 
beyond his aid. After a period in hospital 
the man was sent home where it was ex- 
pected he would die. At that point the 
parents called in the Reverend A., who 
on learning the facts was not hopeful 
of being a means of help. He praved and 
laid on hands. Some weeks later the man 
returned to work. Still later he brought 
a bride to the Reverend A.’s church, and 
the minister married them. The surgeon 
had had no doubt that the condition he 
saw was one of cancer. He therefore did 
not require a pathological examination 
of the tissue. If that had been done and 
if the young man’s present condition 
were placed under examination, the case 
for physical change might possibly be 
proved. 

Now I want to say something with all 
the emphasis I can command. Be warned 
against the raising of false hopes. The 
healer’s intention is not solely to bring 
about a cure of physical maladjustment 
but to restore a harmony between body, 
mind, and soul. He seeks to be used by 
God in bringing the peace of God which 
passes understanding to the patient. A 
cure may be the outcome of his work; 
or it may not. It is pathetically easy for a 
sick person, and the relatives, to think 
only in terms of recovery. That may not 
be God's plan for the patient. Rather, 
the patient must be led to believe that 
God cares and to trust that, no matter 
what befalls, God’s love is constantly at 
work. In that way peace comes to the 
sufferer. 


A case that came into the ken of the 
Reverend B.N., minister of a church 
having 2,000 members, a man who has 
convened joint meetings of doctors and 
ministers in his town, will add to my 
point. He was asked to call on a young 
woman suffering cancer. He went, 
prayed, and laid on hands. Her pain be- 
came worse. A palliative operation was 
ordered by the doctor which the woman 
faced with good courage. She survived 
the operation and for a time was pain- 
free. When pain returned, the Reverend 
B.N. proposed he should call daily. Both 
the patient and the doctor agreed. The 
minister said he would at each service 
keep his hands on the affected part until 
the pain went away. During the first 
week the pain went in twenty minutes 
and stayed away ninety minutes to five 
hours. During the second week the pain 
went in about forty-five minutes and 
stayed away five to twelve hours. During 
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the third week the pain disappeared for 
almost the round of the clock. The doctor 
said, “Padre, your services did for my 
patient what my drugs could never do.” 
At the end of the third week the disease 
seemed to be arrested. Then came a 
change and a decline. On the day before 
she died, enjoying peace of mind and 
soul, the patient said to the Reverend 
B.N. words which open up another line 
of thought. She said, “I know why I have 
cancer. It is the result of all the frustra- 
tions, resentments, and regrets that have 
been at work within me.” 

The healer is concerned with the spir- 
itual wholeness of the patient. The above 
patient achieved that state of poise be- 
tween body, mind, and spirit which en- 
abled her to meet the experience she had 
to undergo, including her passage across 
the threshold of death. 

The Reverend B.N. relates another 
remarkable story. He was invited by the 
doctor to call on a ten-year-old boy who 
had asthma for eight years. The current 
attack had lasted two days. The minis- 
ter explained in suitable terms to the 
boy what he intended, prayed and laid 
on hands. The doctor took the boy’s tem- 
perature at fifteen-minute intervals. In 
ten minutes the boy’s breathing was 
deeper and easier. His chest pains eased. 
After forty-five minutes the doctor an- 
nounced that the boy’s temperature had 
dropped from 100° to normal. The 
mother, out of her experience, consid- 
ered that her boy’s breathing was back 
to normal. 

A West End minister has church serv- 
ices at which he offers the ministry of 
the laying on of hands. He reports var- 
ious reactions. One experienced “a feel- 
ing of tingling, glowing heat.” Others 
felt “an icy breeze blowing about 
them.” One point he makes, which is 
the experience of most healers, is that 
in most cases pain is alleviated or van- 
ishes. 

One man had a weak heart. After re- 
sponding to services, he went back to 
work. A case of ophthalmic shingles has 
been quickly alleviated and, after several 
services, cured. In both cases the doctor 
sought the minister's help. The child of 
a minister was blind. After another min- 
ister had prayed and laid on hands, the 
child could see. 

Still another minister tells of a man 
who had infantile paralysis when he was 
three vears old. For thirty years his leg 
was lame, and he was never without pain 
in his back. He wore surgical boots. He 
attended a healing service in a church. 
He reports in his own words, “When he 
put his hands on me, I felt different, I 
cannot describe it. It was nothing physi- 
cal. But on the way home I suddenly 
realized there was no pain in my back. 
I didn’t believe it. I was afraid to men- 
tion it to anyone for a week. The pain 
has never come back.” He continued at- 
tending healing services. His infirmary 


authorities have now given him permis. 
sion to wear ordinary shoes. 

My files include many other examples 
of successful healing. All the above cases 
but one led to recovery. Let me preserve 
the reader’s perspective. There may be 
as many failures in our human estimation 
as successes—perhaps more. Who knows? 
But sufficient authenticated cases of help 
received are now available to indicate 
that the Church of Scotland is wise to 
investigate the whole subject. 

It is thought to be imperative that the 
healer be a devout man, practicing the 
tenets of his faith with great care, and 
that he be steeped in prayer. In a com- 
ment from the Glasgow Group published 
in the May, 1954, issue of the Church of 
Scotland magazine, Life and Work, the 
following words appear: “We who today 
are engaged in the exercise of the Minis- 
trv of Divine Healing do so in the Name 
and in the power of Jesus Christ; in that 
Name and in that Power alone. We know 
only our Lord’s commission ‘Preach the 
Gospel, heal the sick,’ and His promise 
‘Ye shall receive Power when that the 
Holy Ghost is come upon you, and shall 
be witnesses unto Me.’ . . . This Power 
. .. comes to the man who has been pray- 
ing for it, and who through close, con- 
stant, conscious fellowship with Christ 
has been submitting his whole personal- 
ity to the drastic operation of the Holy 
Spirit. Every minister of the Gospel who 
desires to exercise it and is prepared to 
ask for it long enough and earnestly 
enough and takes the necessary trouble 
to render himself fit to receive it, does 


” 


so. 


The new emphasis on healing has its 
own critics. These critics are good men 
who are sincerely troubled lest the 
Church be wrongly guided. The great 
danger is that both those who offer the 
ministry and those who receive it mini- 
mize unduly the factor of faith and 
obedience to God’s will and plan. The 
critics remind us that man must renounce 
sin if he would walk with God. Those 
who practice healing are fully aware of 
that danger and know that Jesus must 
reign in the heart of all who would avail 
themselves of God’s infinite Power. 

Nevertheless, when men—equally as 
sincere as their critics—say, out of the 
experience and knowledge of healing 
granted them through God’s blessing, 
about the Power of which they have been 
privileged to be the channel, “It is the 
power of God flowing through us. It is 
the gift of the Holy Spirit that every 
minister receives at his ordination but 
which he must work to develop,” others 
must listen. 

I finish with words spoken on behalf 
of the Glasgow Group: “We believe it 
[the ministry of healing] is God saying 
through His Church that He is still all- 
powerful. It is His answer to an unbe- 
lieving generation.” 
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CHILDREN’S STORY... 
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JOYEUX NOEL 


ANN GEHRES 


Monique shivered as she came through 
the door into the small house where her 
family lived. It was a cold, rainy Christ- 
mas Eve in northern France, and the 
house seemed even chillier than it was 
outside. She took off her wet coat and 
hurried over to the coal stove in the 
kitchen. She would sit by it and read 
until Maman came home from work. 

Then Maman would tell all about the 
Christmas party at Monsieur LeBrun’s 
mansion where she was the cook. 
Monique remembered from last year 
how Maman had described the singing 
and the dancing, the tree with twinkling 
lights, the roast goose and the delicious 
little cakes, and the beautiful toys that 
came from Paris for the children. 

Monique tried to picture it all in her 
mind, but it seemed just like a fairvtale. 
All that Christmas meant to her was 
finding one toy from Le Petit Jésus in 
her shoe and having Papa home from 
work for a whole day. 

“Well, I might as well find out what 
my present will be this year,” Monique 
said to herself. Just as she started 
slipping off her shoes to leave them by 
the stove, she heard voices outside. She 
ran to the door, and there walking down 
the street and singing “Jeannette Isa- 
bella” were some boys and girls just 
about her size. As they came under the 
streetlight on the corner, she recognized 
three of them—Pierre, Jacqueline, and 
Helene. They were schoolmates, but she 
scarcely knew them. 

The children stopped when they saw 
Monique and whispered together. 

“Joyeux Noel, Monique. Are you busy 
tonight?” said Pierre. 

“No. I'm just waiting for Maman to 
come home. She'll be here in an hour or 
so, but Papa has to work until ten.” 

“Come along with us then,” Helene 
urged. “We're going to a pageant at the 
Protestant Center.” 
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“There’s a tree there that we helped 
decorate,” said Jacqueline. 

Monique hesitated. She had heard 
about the Protestant Center —how a 
young couple from America, Monsieur 
and Madame Bailey, played games with 
the children who went there and even 
took them camping in the summer. She 
could understand why the children liked 
that. But she couldn’t see why they went 
to the Center on Thursday, their day off 
from school, and on Sunday mornings 
to learn stories from the Bible. Why, 
there was a big Bible locked up in 
Maman’s wedding chest, but Maman 
and Papa hadn't told her anything about 
it. It just couldn’t have anything im- 
portant in it. 

“Come on,” said Pierre. “It’s not rain- 
ing anymore, and you can go home 
whenever vou feel like it.” 

“All right, Pll come.” It wasn’t any 
fun staying home alone on Christmas 
Eve. 

The boys and girls started to sing 
“Jeannette Isabella” again, and Mo- 
nique joined in. They just had time to 
finish the carol before they turned in 
at the Center. 

Monique followed Pierre, Jacqueline, 
and Helene into a large room crowded 
with grownups and children. 

Everyone was standing around a tall 
Christmas tree and singing carols. They 
sang “Cantique de Noel,” “La Marche 
des Rois,” and “O Bienheureuse Nuit.” 
Monique hummed; she didn’t know 
many of the words. 

Between songs, Helene asked, “What 
do you think of our Christmas tree?” 

“IT never saw one before,” said Mo- 
nique. “It’s—it’s lovely.” 

When the singers came to the last 
carol, “Il est né le divin Enfant,” Mo- 
nique stopped humming. The words 


were saying something new to her: 
He was born thy heart to find, 
For thy love He seeks alway. 
Turn to Him in spirit kind. 

She felt like crying, but she didn’t 
know why. For she didn’t feel sad. 

Then came the pageant. 

Monsieur Bailey read from the Bible: 
“And it came to pass in those days that 
there went out a decree from Caesar 
Augustus. .” A little boy and girl, 
dressed as Joseph and Mary, walked out 
on the stage. 

“Why,” Monique thought, “Joseph and 
Mary didn’t have nearly as much money 
as Maman and Papa, and yet Le Petit 
Jésus gives me something every year.” 

Sitting on the edge of her chair, 
Monique listened carefully to the rest 
of the story of the First Christmas, which 
she only halfway remembered. That 
line, “He was born thy heart to find,” 
kept singing in her mind. 

As Monsieur Bailey finished reading, 
tiny shepherds and wise men knelt 
down before the manger. “He was born 
my heart to find,” she realized. 

Monique leaned over and whispered 
to Pierre, Jacqueline, and Helene. “So 
this is Christmas.” 

When the lights went on again, Mo- 
nique looked up at the clock on the 
wall. Maman would be home by now. 

Monique turned to her friends. 
“Thank you, thank you for bringing me 
here. May I come with you next Thurs- 
day?” 

“Of course. We'll stop for you around 
nine,” said Jacqueline. 

Helene put her arm around Monique’s 
shoulders. “Joyeux Noel, Monique.” 

Monique felt like hugging her new 
friends. “Joyeux Noel, Joyeux Noel to 
evervone,” she called. 

She could hardly wait to get home 
to tell Maman and Papa about Christ- 
mas. 
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Left, Sunrise Service at 
Gordon's Garden Tomb. 
Below, Via Dolorosa. 
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Spend Laster 
Where Laster Began 


FN a glorious new meaning in the Resurrection story as you take part 
in the Easter Dawn Communion Service at the Gordon Tomb, outside 
the walls of old Jerusalem. And this is only one of the unforgettable 
experiences you will share on Christian Herald's 1956 Bible-Lands Tour. 

For two memorable months you will live an exciting new life. You walk 
where Jesus walked, follow in the footsteps of St. Paul, visit intriguing and 
colorful places en route—fifteen countries and island groups in all. 

You listen spellbound as Dr. George M. Lamsa—whose mother tongue 
is Aramaic, the language Jesus spoke—reveals thrilling Bible facts. 

You become personally acquainted with Dr. and Mrs. Daniel A. Poling. 

You travel with congenial people whose interests are like yours. You 
have no travel worries—all is ready and waiting for your arrival. 

Your Christian Herald Bible-Lands Tour is a rewarding investment in a 
lifetime of inspiring memories. 
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Your tour party has exclusive 
and complete use of the cruise ship SILVERSTAR... 
no liquor is sold. 


For detailed information on how you 


may have the most wonderful 


Easter of your life, the most memorable 


two months of your life, write today. 
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